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WINTER CROW SHOOTING. 


By ROSS KINER. 


usually cold, deep snowed 
December. The quail sea- 
son is over. Rabbit shoot- 
ing has lost its charm. 
Nothing doing in the scat- 
ter-gun line until the pin- 
tails string across the sky, or the long- 
billed jack-snipe jump wild before you— 
uttering their sarcastic Scaipe! scaipe! as 
they throw their plump bodies in long 
three-cushion caroms against the angles 
of the April winds. 

It is of an evening in December. 
Bridget, in her pet rocking chair, 
crochets, crochets, crochets. My old 
mellow briar—the one with the amber 
of the stem bitten almost through—is of 
the same mood as I, and I presume I 
am very poor company; for, lost in 
reverie, I sit silent as the smoke spirals 
drift and swing. 

“What you thinking so hard about, 
Dad?” 

“ Crows,” I answer. 

Does she begin to ask a lot of fool 
questions about what crows and so forth? 
Not that girl! she knows her business 
all right, all right. Simply and in an 
ordinary tone—never raising her eyes 
from her work, losing never a stitch— 
she says: “ Your German socks and rub- 
ber overshoes are in the kitchen, back 
of the range. There is some fruit-cake 
in the cupboard. Better get in some 





extra coal; for if you go crow shooting 
I may not get up very early.” 

I arise from the depths of my Morris 
chair, step over to the speaking tube that 
connects our rooms back of the barber 
shop with those of the second floor, 
where resides my step father-in-law, 
Uncle Bill. Uncle Bill is game but a 
bum shot. 

“ Hello! hello! Uncle Bill? How about 
the crows in the morning? You know 
there is at least a foot of snow, a heavy 
crust. Feed must be getting very scarce 
in the fields; they’ll surely come in now. 
What time did you say? Oh! about 4:30. 
I'll call you when I have breakfast 
ready.” 

Putting a fresh 234 dram load of cut 
plug in the old pipe, I begin my prepara- 
tions. German socks, rubber overshoes, 
canvas pants, heavy sweater, hunting 
coat, cap and shell vest are brought in 
and piled in a warm corner of the dining 
room. I step outside the door, strike 
a match and take a hurried look at the 
thermometer: 14 degrees below! Be 
snappy at 4:30 all right. Fool! I hear 
some one say. Fool, getting out of the 
“hay” at 4:30 on a winter’s morning, 
hunting crows! Fool? Oh, yes, maybe 
—but there are several different kinds 
of fools, you know. 

I take stock of the ammunition: 55 
chilled 5s and about a dozen 6s; plenty 
unless I get crow fever and that I have 
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been known to do. I recharge and set 
the coffee-pot upon the heater’s top, shake 
down and put an extra chunk of coal 
within the stove. I twist the little in- 
dicator that sets the alarm around the 
dial, until she registers half after 4; wind 
her up and go to bed. I never sleep very 
good upon those nights before crow 
shooting; for the hours are filled with 
visions of wings of jet etched upon the 
winter sky, while in my dreams my cheek 
cuddles close to the little Parker’s stock 
and my trigger finger twitches as I sleep. 
I do not sleep well, so I anticipate the 
metallic buzzer by 15 minutes and I am 
satisfied; for the most horrid, nerve- 
racking, shocking thing in life is the 
whirr of an alarm clock upon a winter’s 
morning, even if you are going hunting. 
A very few minutes suffice for dress- 
ing. The heater’s draft is opened; soon 
the coffee is ready; then I call Uncle 
Bill. Uncle Bill sure wasn’t born in a 
hurry; for, of all the slow fellows to 
dress, he’s the limit; and, at that, nine 
times out of ten he'll start out and leave 
some part of his equipment behind. Why, 
once he forgot his gun! Breakfast 
doesn’t take long; there isn’t much 
variety—coffee, bread and butter, jelly 
and cake. Barring Uncle Bill’s usual 
fault-finding about concentrated lye— 
meaning my coffee—and a trip or two 
to the water pail to weaken her up a 
little, everything passes off very well. 


* * * * 


A mile and a half south of town, out 
among the sand-hills, are two morgues. 
Not the marble slabbed ones of the city, 
but the dead animal morgues. The place 
where Old Dobbin, Bossie the cow, and 
many a porker go for their last long rest. 
Morgues? yes; but in other words two 
rendering works—places where from 
Dobbin and Bossie the hides are stripped 
and their carcasses dragged to one side, 
and there they fill the same void for the 
crow that wild rice does for the mal- 
lard. 

Creask ! 


creask! creask! speak the 
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“ Cold?” 
Uncle Bill asks, as I follow his lead up 


overshoes to the sleigh track. 


the first hill. ‘Chin stinging a little,” 
I reply, and rub it vigorously. “ Break- 
ing a little in the east,” I say, as we top 
the rise and creask! creask! creask! down 
the other slope. ‘“ Where’ll we stop? 
Bradleys? or go on out to Witton’s?” 
asks Uncle Bill. “ Bradley’s—he has 
more stuff there,” I answer. I knew; for 
I’d been scouting, while hunting rabbits 
over those same hills a couple of weeks 
before with Kidder and the .22 for com- 
pany. 

There’s a pearl-gray streak in the east 
‘that widens just at the horizon’s edge, 
but slowly—Oh! so slowly!—as if the 
winter dawn kind of hated to appear. In 
crow shooting of this one particular kind 
you must be on the ground at sunrise. 
No use going out after the birds have 
gathered; for if you do, and drive them 
from the feast, no matter how carefully 
you hide or how cunningly you build a 
blind, no crow will return until you 
leave. Uncle Bill says: “I'll take the 
blind by the wind-mill.” So I go on over 
the hill. to the wild plum thicket, where 
the other carcasses are. 

The mill stands close beside an osage 
orange hedge; to the west a small three 
cornered space had been fenced off, per- 
haps 6 ft—the length of each of its 
three sides—the addition of a few loose 
boards, filling up the larger chinks, com- 
pleted Uncle Billy’s blind; for you must 
be careful and use whatever natural cover 
is near the feeding place, and by that I 
mean anything they have been ac- 
customed to seeing, for nothing in any 
way unusual will do. 

At the brow of the hill, to the west of 
and above the wild plum thicket 
that straggled along the slope of the little 
hollow, was a fence corner, choked with 
tickle-grass that had lodged during the 
windy days of November. An old barrel 
or two stood nearby, with some loose 
staves scattered near them, and in very 
short time I had my blind arranged. Now, 
knowing that Uncle Bill had the best 
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stand in regard to the abundance and 
freshness (?) of the feed, I took my old 
stand-by—my marsh hawk that a taxider- 
mist friend had given me—fastened him 
upright upon a fence-post 30 yards away, 
and I was ready. Away to the eastward, 
upreared against the sky, was Ramsey’s 
Hill. The pearl-gray of the sky was shot 
with bands of orange and soon the very 
hill-top began to blush with rosy light. 
Pink was the sky above—pink, worked 
full of silver button-holes. Silver button- 
holes, pierced with shafts of fire. Oh! 
the glory of that winter sunrise! Sum- 
mer holds no monopoly on the beauty of 
a sunrise for me. 

CAW! Just one faint call, away off 
to the eastward where the heavy timber, 
their dormitory, lies, and well I know 
that the first old scout—the boy with the 
ragged wings with the white frost show- 
ing on his breast feathers (that agéd 
veteran of no telling how much prairie- 
chicken-nest burglary and tiny rabbit 
murder )—was heading my way. Two, 
three minutes passed. I was just on the 
point of giving him an answering call, 
when Snap!—crisp and sharp through 
the frosty air—barked Uncle Billy’s old 
New Era. That rusty, re-stocked by his 
own hand, New Era! Ah, me! when 
she barks once, without that slow de- 
liberate second barrel, I know that what- 
ever was in front of her 32 inches of 
Damascus has gone upon the long, long 
journey. 

Another five minutes of suspense. 
Then, over the hills from the southeast— 
tacking now up, now down, but heading 
a straight course for the plum thicket 
where his breakfast lies—comes my first 
victim. 

A hundred yards away a box elder 
grew beside the barb wire fence. My 
victim alighted upon the topmost limb, 
of size sufficient to bear his weight, 
bobbed up and down a time or two like 
a marionette in a pantomime. I gave 
him just one excited Caw! from my 
caller and he didn’t hesitate a moment 
longer. He saw that hawk, he heard 
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that call, and he came. When he swung 
up into the west wind and hung for an 
instant, poised above his natural enemy 
and yelping in his rage at every wing 
stroke, I glanced down the rib of the 
little Parker, and if I ever covered a 
bird I covered him, or thought I did. 
But at any rate, as I vengefully slammed 
the empty shells into the snow, my erst- 
while victim beat it back southeastward, 
and with that west wind at his quarter 
I'll bet you he was going a mile a minute. 
No bird that flies will offer such a 
puzzling second-barrel shot as Mr. Crow 
going down-wind. I said a few things 
to myself that perhaps would not look 
well in print. After that, I steadied and 
made six beautiful kills—all with the 
first barrel. All stone-dead—never a 
winged one in the bunch. Then came the 
deluge. The flight had _ increased, 
averaging a single or a pair every five 
minutes. Not all offered me a shot by 
any means. Some flew too far to the 
north; others paid no attention to either 
hawk or call—their feeding grounds ly- 
ing farther west in some shocked corn 
near the river. 

I have formed the habit, good or bad 
as it may be, of talking aloud to myself 
when in the blind or on solitary tramps 
afield. I caught myself saying that if 
one should come in from the northeast, 
how I would annihilate him—for a left- 
quartering incomer is one of my favorite . 
shots. He came. He was coming quar- 
tering against the wind—cussing in crow 
language at every stroke of his wings of 
jet. He came right over me not over 30 
yds. high, and, for all the damage I did to 
him, he may be going yet. That miss 
brought on an attack of crow fever that 
broke my shooting heart. Immediately 
afterward I had good shooting for a few 
minutes, and, honest truly, I got so rat- 
tled I couldn’t load my gun! I’d try to 
close it and would find the shell part way 
in; then I’d fumble around and drop one 
or both in the snow. Oh! I had a sweet 
time; for out there, above my hawk or 
circling around the dead birds on the 
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snow, would be one or two black fellows 
too excited to pay any attention to me 
until I’d “r-a-a-r up” and bang away 
promiscuous-like and either miss clean 
with both barrels or just wing-tip one 
that would slant down far away. and 
give me a long, hard chase to retrieve. 
Seventeen I got that morning. Uncle 
Bill? Oh! you ask him. I never like 
to tell the number of another’s bag. 
Sometimes they are offended. 
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“Cold?” Bridget questions, as I stand 
the Parker in the kitchen corner and shed 
my hunting coat. 

“No, marm.” 

“ Hungry?” 

“You bet!” 

“ Couldn’t get you up at 4:30 a. m. to 
help wash,” she jeers. 

Huh! It may be that she is right. I 
am not writing my autobiography just 
yet. 


A RECENT VISIT TO NORWAY. 


By GEORGE C. BARTLETT. 


NOW sleep well on board 
¢ ship, having become accus- 
tomed to the Swish-swash! 
of the waves, the clanking 
of the chains, the noisy 
turning of the screw, the 
sound of the sailors’ hob- 
nailed boots; all these sounds blending 
into one sea song of harmony, lulling 
one to sleep like a mother’s lullaby. 
And, as a child is inclined to awaken 
when the song ceases and the cradle 
stops, so are we inclined to wake when 
the sound ceases and the ship stops. 
Early in the morning our steamer was 
winding through the hills and up to the 
dock at Bergen; and, as it came to a 
standstill, I awoke, and was soon on 
deck, viewing for the first time old 
Bergen and those grand, everlasting 
hills of which I had so often heard Ole 
Bull speak with admiration. After land- 
ing, the first decided impression made 
upon me was that of the honest, open 
countenances of the people. The men 
and boys were especially polite, taking 
off their hats to all whom they met— 
sometimes waving them up and down 
several times and often bringing the hat 
as low as the knee. While they are not 
quite so polished and graceful as the 
French or Japanese, they made me 
think of them in that particular. 

The Norwegians are nearly ll 





blondes—also their ponies, which are re- 
markable for their cunning and intelli- 
gence and interesting to watch as they 
go—often without a driver—tacking up 
the mountainsides. While the people do 
not appear wealthy, they have the ap- 
pearance of comfort. There seems to 
be no absolute poverty. Arriving in 
Bergen on Ascension Day, which is ob- 
served as a holiday, the peasantry quite 
filled the streets of the city; their dress, 
both for male and female, is usually 
made from a bluish black cloth—entire 
families being clothed with the same 
material. The women wear a peaked 
hood, peculiarly Norwegian. The men 
and boys wear caps. The peasant 
women, I observed, were the same width 
from hips to shoulders; no graceful 
curves were visible. The only well 
dressed and stylish looking feet I have 
seen in my travels were in France and 
America. I know of nothing that so 
mars and detracts from the otherwise 
good appearance of women and children 
as coarse and ill fitting shoes. 
exception in Europe (outside of France) 
to see a woman or child well booted. 
The- Norwegians of today seem to be 
a temperate people, and the sale of 
spirituous liquors is well managed. 
Those liquors which are denominated as 
spirits, such as whiskies, brandies and 
gin, are not allowed on sale at the ho- 


It is the - 
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tels; only wines and beers are there 
served. Spirits are allowed to be sold 
only at specified places in the city, the 
sale of which is regulated on the Gotten- 
burg plan. A society of shareholders is 
formed to trade in intoxicating liquors ; 
the right is granted for a certain time. 
The society establishes places of sale in 
such localities as the authorities direct— 
that is, in the least objectionable quar- 
ters. Five per cent. is allowed to the 
shareholders; the balance of profit is 
given for the support of asylums, re- 
formatories, refuges, Magdalen insti- 
tutions, discharged prisoners, aid socie- 
ties, children’s play grounds, parks, mu- 
seums, libraries, workmen’s waiting 
rooms, and for the purpose of erecting 
workingmen’s dwellings for sale at cost 
price. The spirits are carefully ex- 
amined and must be pronounced pure 
before they are allowed to be sold. The 
best citizens speak in high praise of the 
Gottenburg system and think its adop- 
tion has improved the morality of the 
people. Apparently there is no intem- 
perance among the women in Norway, 
Sweden or Denmark. They decline to 
follow the example of their British sis- 
ters of the lower classes, as frequently 
witnessed in London. 

The journey in Norway that proved 
the most enjoyable was from Bergen to 
Stalheim and return. This excursion 
was recommended to me by a Nor- 
wegian gentleman whom I met on the 
steamer. At first I hesitated about go- 
ing, expecting little, but I was richly re- 
paid. How often has it been verified 
that where we expect the least we re- 
ceive the most and vice versa. The 
morning I took the train for Vossevan- 
gen, en route for Stalheim, was one of 
those bright mornings peculiar to Nor- 
way. Mornings do not bloom out quite 
so bright in any other country, a thought 
whispers, except in Japan and Mexico. 
It is singular how these little thoughts 
impertinently intrude themselves upon 
us—not called and often not wanted. 
Where do these thoughts live, when we 


are not conscious of them? Are they 
critical young students, residing in the 
libraries of our brains? But I am off 
the track for Vossevangen. This rail- 
road is a marvel. It is only 67 miles in 
length, but not such fine scenery would 
you see in a distance of 500 miles on 
any other road. It is a narrow gauge— 
3 ft. 6 inches—winding around the 
mountains, far above the level of the 
sea, and passing through forty-eight 
tunnels; tunnels of all sorts, long and 
short, light and dark. Strange voiced 
tunnels! some grumbled while others 
had pleasing tones; but their language I 
could not understand. Toy bridges took 
us over dangerous looking places. 
Overhead were enormous rocks with 
satanical looking faces, partly severed 
from their mother’s side, and looking as 
though they had been waiting for us to 
attempt to pass, that they might fall and 
crush us into powder; but they did not 
visibly move. We left them crouching 
there, to frighten others as they had 
frightened us. 

We followed some kind of a stream 
all the way to Stalheim. I say some 
kind, because it was so varied—now a 
narrow little brooklet, where a solitary 
boy was fishing for trout, and then 
gradually growing wider. Presently we 
reached an elevation, down which the 
water came recklessly and with noises 
that resembled the curses of a drunken 
crowd. Then a _ river-like stream 
emptied into a lake, asleep in the sun- 
shine at mid-day. These variegated 
views repeated themselves again and 
again, always accompanied by the mu- 
sic of the waters and lasting until we 
reached Vossevangen. From there I 
rode in a carry-all (Kariol). If it were 
named a carry-little, it would be more 
appropriate. My seat resembled that 
of a small saddle, the boy driver sit- 
ting behind me on an equally small 
wooden seat. This vehicle is adapted 
and belongs peculiarly to Norway. It 
is made both narrow and light, so that 
the ponies can carry their load up and 
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down the steep mountainsides and 
through the narrow passes. This road- 


way of twenty-five miles from Vosse- 
vangen to Stalheim is a continuation of 
the same pass through which runs the 
railroad. The kariol ride of twenty-five 
miles was of itself worth the trip to Nor- 
way. The road is kept in perfect repair 
and runs by the side of the afore-men- 
tioned ever-changing stream. We pass 
a few miles through the valley; then 
wind up and down and around the 
mountainsides; down again into a strip 
of the dark valley, where the sun never 
reaches and where a few remnants of 
snow are to be seen; then suddenly we 
break into the sunlight and ride through 
a little farm, green and pretty, which sits 
there peacefully—all unmindful of the 
great cities far away. As we come into 
this open space, the lambs start up in 
much seeming fright and run and bleat 
to their mothers. It seemed to me there 
was much affectation about their scare 
and that they simply wanted to draw out 
additional proof of their mothers’ love 
and protection. 
* * * * 

Waterfalls were continuous on both 
sides of the way. Tiny ones at first, like 
a white thread, which grew in size, de- 
veloping into confused pools of foam 
and looking like boiling white suds, 
rushing on in mad haste to reach the 
deep bosom of the ocean. As our pony 
stopped to drink a portion of one of 
these waterfalls, I thought of fore-ordi- 
nation, and wondered if that little part 
of the waterfall was from the beginning 
fore-ordained to run into that particular 
Norwegian pony’s stomach and whether 
the animalcules in that water, if they 
could have had the choosing, would have 
preferred stopping in the pony’s stom- 
ach or whether they would rather have 
gone on with the other members of the 
family to the far-away sea. 

No one could take that ride through 
the valley of silence and study those 
wonderful waters and upheavals of Na- 
' ture—their grandeur and beauty filling 
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the soul with awe, surprise and delight 
—without thinking of the Great Artist 
—the Creator of them all. It is at such 
times and places that we feel very near 
to God: so near, it seems, that He might 
speak to us poor, hungry souls. He 
does, it is true, through the manifesta- 
tions of His works; but that is only a 
kind of deaf and dumb language, after 
all. If we could only hear His voice, as 
Paul reports he did when on his way to 
Damascus! On the mountain-top, it is 
said, He spoke face to face with Moses; 
but when we read what it is reported 
that He said, we doubt more than ever 
that He has ever spoken at all. To the 
hills and mountains, to the woods and 
jungles, to the heights of the Himalayas, 
the people have ever been traveling to 
hear the Voice for themselves. To hear 
it, our beloved Saviour lived in the wil- 
derness; Mahomet and Zoroaster in a 
cave; Buddha in the jungle; Joseph 
Smith in the woods; Moses in the moun- 
tains. They prayed and wept and suf- 
fered, until, as some believe, they heard 
the Voice. When—Oh! when—are we 
to hear it?—we every-day people—you 
and I. Are we not weary waiting and 
listening? Will we hear it some day, 
somehow, somewhere? ‘Terrible to me 
has always been the silence of the Al- 
mighty ! 
* * * * 

Along this drive curious indeed was 
the farm life. ‘Families were out plough- 
ing and planting on the steep hillsides, 
looking as though a false step would roll 
them down the bank and into the stream 
below. On one farm a ladder was used 
to reach one of the high sections. At 
another, the favorite way to the farm 
was via the third-story back window. 
Hay and other produce are often let 
down from the farm by means of a wire, 
suspended from a rock above to one 
below. The farmers’ houses in color run 
mostly to red, which gives them a warm 
look—forming a good contrast to the 
snow-capped mountains, in whose laps 
they are usually sitting. Most of the 
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farmers own a grain mill, which is built 
near the farm at some place where the 
water runs sufficiently strong to turn its 
wheel. As I passed these quaintly con- 
structed little mills, where all was silent, 
save the noise which the mills were mak- 
ing, these lines occurred to me: 

‘*And a memory o’er my mind 

As a spell is cast: 


The mill will never grind 
With the water that is passed.’’ 


Tall slabs of rock are placed in line 


To be so situated that one can remain 
alone when one chooses, is both a satis- 
faction and a solace; but to be compelled 
to remain alone among strangers, to 
whom you cannot speak understand- 
ingly, and to continue thus alone, day 
after day, is the reverse of pleasant; it 
is painful. Like little children, we be- 
come frightened or akin to it when left 
alone. We are dependent atoms, and 
cannot live without companionship,* - 
friendship and love. I doubt, however, 











NORWEGIAN PONY AND KARIOL IN WHICH WE RODE FROM 
VOSSEVANGEN TO STALHEIM. 





along the wayside, where the road looks 
dangerous, to act as a guide to the 
drivers when deep snows are upon the 
ground. A volume of Ibsen’s plays, 
which was in my pocket, recalled the 
author to my memory, and I could easily 
imagine why he wrote so well, coming 
from such an inspiring country. Nor- 
way ought, in the nature of events, to 
give birth to poets, painters, musicians 
and great thinkers. 


whether any one receives just the love 
they need in its fullness; the most for- 
tunate only seem to procure a part—not 
the whole bundle. 

For miles through the pass to Stal- 
heim the narrow road almost touches 
each side of the mountain, and as the boy 
driver sat behind me, out of sight, I 
felt indeed alone—the last man left on 
earth. It was late in the afternoon, in 
the soft, mellow light, when we ap- 
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proached Stalheim. Stalheim consists of 
one grand-looking hotel. We saw it 
in the distance, hanging there, niched in 
the mountainside—the one creation made 
with mortal hands. The ascent to the 
hotel was so steep that we three—boy, 
horse and myself—walked up the hill 
abreast and soon arrived at Patterson’s 
Hotel at Stalheim, one of the soul-stirring 
spots of the earth. Mr. Patterson, the 
proprietor, received us in his shirt 
sleeves. He was a handsome looking 
highlander, nevertheless, and was lend- 
ing a helping hand to the other sixty 
men, engaged in repairing and building 
an extension to the hotel. Did any one 
ever go to a hotel, or to an old cathedral, 
that was not being repaired? He walked 
over to the edge of the mountain and 
beckoned me to follow, that I might bet- 
ter enjoy the view. But I soon stepped 
back a few paces—becoming dizzy as I 
looked at the distance, far below. 

There is no finer view anywhere than 
the one we looked upon while standing 
on the brink of that precipice, looking 
above, around and down into the valley 
—following the road and the narrow 
Stalheimsklu Pass which leads to Gud- 
vangen. The road lies twelve hundred 
feet below—narrowing down as you fol- 
low it in the far distance, until it looks 
like a white rope lying at the foot of the 
mountain. This mountain—Hondalson- 
ten—is close by the hotel, holding its 
splendid head four thousand six hundred 
and fifty feet above. Two large water- 
falls can be heard and partly seen. At 
first the grandeur and height of this view 
fairly makes your heac swim and affects 
your breathing. Mr. Patterson proposed 
a walk to the valley below, and soon we 
were facing the music—the music of the 
waterfall—which is called Siolefos. Its 
fall is a mere trifle of twelve hundred 
feet! Its background is of black rock, 
which gives a pure white to its phantom- 
like waters. So endeth my ride to Stal- 
heim. 

* * * 


It was in Bergen that I was shaved 
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for the first time by a young woman. 
She did her work as well as a man, and 
as she tucked in the towel her soft hand 
was as velvet to the neck; her breath 
had no odor of whiskey or tobacco, and 
by her presence the shop was made more 
attractive. I would say Yes, if I were 
asked the question, Should barber-shops 
be open to women? The razors, I think, 
are as safe in their hands, and the tips 
would, I am sure,-be as well spent. 

Another peculiar custom in Norway, 
as in Russia, is to remove your hat as 
soon as you enter a bank and to remain 
with your head uncovered-until you go 
out. In these countries, extreme polite- 
ness is observable everywhere. I re- 
member meeting on a country road a lit- 
tle Norwegian girl about six years old 
who curtsied to me with the exquisite 
grace of a lady of the old régime in 
France. The boys are equally polite, 
bringing their hats, as they bow, nearly 
to the ground. 

I find the large and fashionable hotels 
the world over much the same: they all 
know how to charge. They may have 
different forms and methods of making 
out the bill, but the bill foots up per day 
much the same. To illustrate. When I 
arrived at the Grand Hotel in Stock- 
holm I was shown to a room on the 
fourth floor; I had previously remarked 
that I did not wish an expensive room. 
When I enquired the price of the room, 
the answer was three kroner (about 80 
cents). When my bill came to me the 
next morning it read: For room, 3 
kroner; service, 40 ore; candles, 70 
ore. Which made my lodging for one 
night, 4 kroner, 10 ore—or about $1.10. 
Outside of the fashionable hotels, the 
cost of living is cheap in Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark. I staid one night at 
a country hotel in Ostersund (an inland 
town in Sweden). I had supper; was 
lodged in a good room on the first floor ; 
and was given an excellent breakfast of 
coffee, rolls and boiled eggs. To my 


surprise the bill was only three kroner! 
Anything that is made or grown in their 
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country is sold remarkably cheap, and 
the farmers spend much time and words 
to effect sales of small value—such as 
floating two or three logs down the 
creek to be sold to the saw-mill; ped- 
dling out homeopathically from a single 
can of milk; selling a string of fish, one 
calf, or a single sheep, pig or goat. A 
little money appearing of so much value 
to them, made me feel quite rich, with 
my letter of credit and a $20 American 
gold piece, which coin is always up to 
and often above par the wide world over. 
While in India, for this coin I was once 
offered as high as four rupees ($1.60) 
premium. I was frequently approached 
while there by the money dealers, who 
are anxious to procure American gold 
and particularly twenty -dollar pieces. 
They can find ready sale for them to 
the Indian women, who use them for 
necklaces and bracelets and are willing 
to pay a liberal premium for them. They 
are a convenient pocket piece in a strange 


country. ° 
* * * 


Norway, for a small country, displays 
the greatest variety of hills and moun- 
tains. Some are entirely nude and bare, 
with not a leaf to cover their homely 
bodies; others‘ appear in green tattered 
garments, worn and faded, with seams 
ripped open, showing their dark and dis- 
figured interiors. Others again are fan- 
tastically dressed as things of beauty. 
There are mountains in Northern Nor- 
way, although very high, which have 
the appearance of newly mown lawns, 
and on their sloping shoulders one feels 
like placing the hand, as on a softly 
purring cat. Every mountain has its 
valley, and the waters from the ocean 
and lakes flow into them, running in 
every direction over the entire country 
—streams that, apparently, flow as they 
please. These streams are called fjords. 

The famous Fantoft Church at Bergen 
is an odd curiosity. It was built in the 
12th century and resembles most closely 
a Buddhist temple, as seen in Japan. I 
was surprised to find this Oriental sanc- 
tuary—isolated, alone and apart from its 
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Eastern family—standing silently upon 
the hill, like a monument to Buddha. 
This church is not used as a place of 
worship—only the trees‘ bow their heads 
before its altar now. It was about to 
be destroyed and used for fire-wood, 
when Herr Gade (the American Consul) 
came to its rescue and had it removed 
from its former site in Sogn and re- 
erected on his property at Fantoft. 

With the exception of using K where 
we use C, many words in Norwegian are 
spelled the same as with us. For in- 
stance, kanal, doktor, klosett, musik and 
so forth. 

* 2... we 

The fisheries of Norway are some- 
thing stupendous—yielding an annual 
revenue variously estimated at from $5,- 
000,000 to $7,000,000. Her rivers fairly 
teem with salmon and salmon trout and 
other fine game fish. Rich oyster beds 
are found all along her coasts, and lob- 
sters of the finest quality abound. The 
cod fisheries at Lofoden give an annual 
return of 10,000 tons of dried fish, be- 
sides 22,000 barrels of oil and 600,000 
tons of choice fish. This, in the slang 
of the day, is surely going some. 

* * * * 

Trains in Norway run at a remark- 
ably slow speed. One of them, I remem- 
ber, stopped to let a boy off at a farm- 
house. They are run, however, with 
safety and comfort. A railroad accident 
is practically unknown. Is it not well 
to move along at a slower pace, if by 
so doing perfect safety is assured? Do 
not the American people rush too much, 
live too fast, enjoy far too little repose and 
plunge after many worthless phantoms, 
when, by waiting, they might receive the 
real thing? Our haste, fretting and bad 
manners make us nervous, bald and grey. 
Was it not Longfellow who said, “ All 
things come round to him who will but 
wait ” ? And some one has said, “ What 
does not come to us, is not ours.” Then 
let us tarry by the wayside when we 
find a pleasant spot. Why rush? The 


end, at best, will come quite soon enough. 











66 RANQUIL!” snorted “ Ad” 
Weathertuft, stamping his high- 
heeled boot upon a beer keg. 

“This burg tranquil? It’s wuss (in a 
voice dying with disgust); it’s pastoral 
—pastoral a-plenty ter make a blood- 
jumpin’ Injun jine poetry er crochet 
Sweet Home mottoes fer ther walls of 
his shack. Humph! ”—as he spat a Gat- 
ling charge into a hoof track—* look at 
that bunch of two-year-olds over on the 
branch, with water ter waste an’ feed 
brushin’ their knees, I presentiments 
thar’s nothin’ excitin’ thar, an’ the ponies 
wallerin’ in grass with hides tighter than 
drum heads an’ too lazy ter buck a ten- 
derfoot outen a five-pound saddle. We're 
shy on events—that’s what’s strainin’ our 
vitality. Not a stage hold-up in four 
weeks; not a dance since the last his- 
toric foot-dash down at Mike’s, an’ the 
only pistol shot fired in the last three 
days busted the leather lungs of the town 
hand organ. No, siree! (shaking his 
grizzled head dubiously) thar’s no more 
hilarity confrontin’ Tannin’ Crick than 
Noah sensed when he tolled his dummed 
cow into ther Ark.” And he tossed a 
chip - on - the - shoulder glance over the 
cow sharp audience that saw-bucked 
themselves about the saloon door. “ Got 
ter git out an’ root some,” Ad continued, 
“if we aim ter dismember ther present 
quietness that’s blockin’ our hereditary 
hanker fer ginger. Saddle up, boys! an’ 
hunt somethin’ ter break this deadlock 
of snorin’ mildness. Hunt trouble if ye 
must, but rope somethin’ stimulatin’— 
somethin’ excitin’-—an’ we'll all chip in 
at ther round-up.” 

In the past Tanning Creek’s reputa- 
tion had been such as to cause no uneasi- 
ness on the score of monotonous good be- 
havior, and, as boss of the outfit, Ad felt 
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responsible for the change; so with a 
feeling of relief he noticed his listeners 
saddling up and soon they loped out of 
camp with the air of men hungry and in 
hopeless search for food. As night came 
on they straggled back one by one, flung 
their saddles in a heap, picketed their 
ponies and gloomily resumed their seats 
on the saloon steps. Then Ad slid down 
from his beer keg rostrum and christened 
the town an “ unbranded, corral busted 
failure.” 

“Whar’s Josh Knaggs?” he asked, 
turning to Sundown Bill. “ Ain’t seen 
Josh since ye ambled out. Took ther 
buckboard, too. Allus wus a lazy cuss.” 

“Thar’s dust abuttin’ the wind to the 
south now,” replied Bill — indicating a 
dark spot a mile or more away. They 
watched its approach without speaking. 
“That’s Josh’s bald face all right, on 
ther nigh side,” Bill affirmed, after a 
pause. 

“Yass, an’ thar ’pears like ter be two 
in ther buckboard,” remarked Ad, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand. “ Ya-as, 
thar’s two on ’em,” he added conclusively, 
in a voice his help never disputed. “ An’ 
drivin’ like sin!” 

“It—it’s a woman!” ejaculated Bill, 
slapping his thigh — “a genuine, petti- 
coat-cinched woman!” 

“Naw!” 

“Yes!” 

“ Shore it’s a woman!” blurted a cho- 
rus of voices. 

“ Bet you it’s er sick squaw,” ventured 
Bill, disdainfully. 

“Take you up!” responded Ad lacon- 
ically. “No sick squaw for Joshua; he 
allus was some punkins an’ I said ter 
hunt trouble, so he’s gone an’ swiped one 
of old .Two Bellies’ Apache wives. 




























Reckon our peace anxiety wave is about 
ter end with er snub.” 
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reluctantly. ‘“ She’s white—white as er 
swamp rabbit.” 





























“It’s er white woman, by gosh!” ex- “ Josh allus did have a predilection for 
ploded Bill. “ Well, I swan!” t’other sex,” commented Bill apologetic- 
ay “What? Not much it ain't!” re- ally. “He’d sooner rope heifers nor 
: turned Ad scornfully. “ Why——” steers any old time.” 
“ Sartin ‘tis,’ broke in Sundown Bill, “ Might be a stray from some tourin’ 
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hat, bigger’n my old broad rim, an’ “Er a missionary maverick from that 
feathers. Seed one like it in Saint Louey herd camped in the mountains?” rejoined 
with a duck on it.” Bill. 
They watched the oncomers eagerly. No more comments were permissible; 
“What'd I tell yer?” yelled Bill, ex- owing to the rapid approach of the team, 
ultingly. “ Been drivin’ some, Josh?” queried 


“Guess yer right, Pard,” Ad admitted 








Ad, sauntering toward the rig. 
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“ Betcher life I’ve bin drivin’ some!” 
Josh replied, somewhat embarrassed. 
“ Say, you fellers! help her down.” 

“Good evening. So sorry to trouble 
you,” she said, with a smile, as a tall 
cowboy assisted her to alight. 

“ Morning, Miss.” The words came in 
concert with a simultaneous bending of 
a dozen ruddy necks. 

“Tanning Crick ain’t no extra enter- 
taining burg for a lady ter drop inter un- 
heralded like,” began Ad, stepping about 
nervously and fingering his six-shooter. 
“But yer spontaneous welcome—ain’t 
she, boys?” (turning to the crowd for 
approval). 

“Course! Shore!” came the vehement 
response. 

“My name is Hattie Flower,” she ex- 
plained. “I’m looking for a gentleman 
named Carr—William Carr ” (she paused 
to readjust the hat over her dark, curly 
hair; then proceeded). “We heard he 
was here a week ago. I missed the stage 
up from Rider’s Gulch, so begged a ride 
with Mr. Knaggs.” 

“Thar war a feller by that name fed 
here some days ago, but I reckon he’s 
over to Fordtown now,” ventured Ad in 
a deprecating tone. 

“ And he’s not here now?” (with a lit- 
tle gasp, while her eyes threatened a 
deluge). 

Ad shook his head gravely. “Sorry, 
but you’ve missed the trail,” he said sym- 
pathetically. 

“ Father of your’n, I reckon?” queried 
Sundown Bill, blushing red. 

“N-n-no,” she answered, her eyes low- 
ering. 

“ Jest so. It’s her brother, of course,” 
declared Ad, eyeing Bill suspiciously. 

“My people are all dead,” she an- 
swered mournfully. “ He is—er—just a 
—a friend.” 

A murmur of smothered Ohs! and a 
husky clearing of throats followed this 
announcement, and Ad, with face flush- 
ing but with dogged determination, re- 
marked: “Thar’s a cabin right yon,” in- 
dicating pistol-like with the stem of his 
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pipe, “which we-all hope you'll pre-empt 
while you stay with us. We ain’t wel- 
comed no women folks to this cow camp 
afore, so we’re summat shy on special 
entertainment, an’ you'll have to take our 
deal an’ turn ther trump yourself, while 
we plays to yer hand,” 

The lady stared. “I think I under- 
stand,” she said at length, while the dim- 
ples chased each other from chin to 
cheek. “ But won’t I be inconveniencing 
some one? ”—her blue eyes glancing over 
the company. 

“Not by a jugful! you’re as welcome 
as water to a thirsty herd,” interposed 
Bill before Ad could answer. 

“T’ll just slip down and admire it,” 
she said. “I’m sure it’s nice.” 

They watched her slim figure disap- 
pear in the doorway; then Knaggs in a 
mysterious whisper, demonstrated by 
many gestures, made his announcement: 
“ Boys,” he said, as they crowded close, 
“ther drouth of dullness that’s parched 
our harried feelings for some time past 
is about to be broken by a regular water- 
spout of startling events. Come over 
an’ let’s drink.” ; 

“Now, Josh, what’s risin’?” de- 
manded Ad, setting his glass on the 
bar with a jerk. 

“Wall, to throw it yer in a lump,” 
prefaced Knaggs, “that feller who left 
here for Fordtown is the identical cuss 
she’s been trailin’ all the way from Den- 
ver; she told me about it coming up 
an’ I guess I’ve got the herd sized up 
about right. *Nuther thing, they was to 
be married in Denver, but a couple 
of days before the round-up, his mother 
took sick, an’ he had to come West, an’ 
jest incidentally of course he brung along 
five thousand glorious silver plunks the 
little gal had given him for safe keep- 
ing. She hit the trail all right an’ now 
it’s up te us to corral her stock. What 
d’ye think?” 

“ Think!” grunted Ad viciously—“ it’s 
what we aims to do that’ll count most. 
Come on, half-a-dozen of you torpid cow- 
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taggers! an’ we'll lift the dust on the 
Fordtown trail!” 

“What’s the deal?” asked, Bill in a 
whisper. 

“ Goin’ to corral the bronc’ that’s got 
her dough,” Ad replied sententiously. 
“Then if the gal’s still in ther game, 
we'll have sech a marryin’ time as ’Il 
make Rider’s Gulch feel like ten seconds 
in Eternity. Yes, sir-ee! Weddin’, bene- 
diction, dance, shiveree, an’ all ther side 
dishes. Whoopee! Day! Sundown! you 
hunt preachers; we’re trailin’ grooms.” 

* * * * 

Two days they were gone; but, just 
as the third was breaking over the grey 
buttes, they returned — riding wearily, 
like men who had been long in the saddle. 

“Located the stray all right, Ad?” 
Knaggs queried, jerking his thumb to- 
ward a tall, dark stranger who rode in 
the centre of the group. “ Had some fun, 
too, cording to appearances,” he added, 
eyeing the disheveled condition of the 
prisoner. 

“ Hed er stampede, by thunder!” Ad 
assented. “ Found him livin’ with a 
woman who reckoned she was his 
mother; fought like ther Devil; come 
mighty nigh having a getaway. How’s 
ther gal?” 

“ Pining some.” 

“Bout this feller? ” 

Knaggs shrugged his shoulders depre- 
catingly. ‘Don’t know,” he replied; 
“she tuk a scrumptious shine to Sun- 
down atter you left; jest about hed to 
kick him out to git him, started atter ther 
preacher. Spun a dollar to see which 
’ud stay. I won, an’ Sundown loped off, 
looking over his shoulder like a coyote 
surprised outen his breakfast.” 

“Ther hell he did!” Ad ejaculated, 
staring at Knaggs in disgust. “ Back 
yet?” 

“Nope. Sh’h! (with a warning mo- 
tion )—here comes the gal. Reckon we'll 
see how they rubs noses.” 

It was evident that Miss Flower rec- 
ognized the stranger at a glance; it was 
further evident from her flustered ap- 


pearance that she possessed something of 
a temper and the temper was in charge. 
“May I trouble you for a knife?” she 
asked, addressing Ad in a voice suggest- 
ing fish-hooks. 

“Sartin, mam,” as he reluctantly 
passed her the seven inches of polished 
steel. “ But you—yon see, we aim ter 
do the squar thing by you. Your mav- 
erick —— ” . 

“You do, do you?” she queried scorn- 
fully. “Is this the way you treat a man 
squarely?” And, pushing her way be- 
tween the riders, with one slash she 
freed the stranger’s wrists; again the 
knife flashed and he kicked the severed 
lashings from his feet. ‘“ He’s my pris- 
oner,” she snapped—* I’ll be responsible 
for him. Come!” she said to the stran- 
ger, and, obedient to a signal from Ad, 
the man swung stiffly out of the saddle 
and followed her to the cabin. 

“Gee!” exploded Ad, “ but wouldn’t 
that melt yer marrer? Say! (admirimgly) 
she beats a high-power smokeless fer 
ginger.” 

Knaggs pulled his mustache thought- 
fully. “I opine he’ll get five thousand 
wuth of petticoat dynamite,” he drawled, 
eyeing the cabin as he might an un- 
sprung mine. 

“ He brung back ther dough all right,” 
Ad affirmed. “ Had it all intact. Hullo! 
thar’s Sundown!” Then, turning to meet 
the missing man: “ Do er stunt?” 

“You bet! Whar’s yer stray?” 

“In ther shack with ther gal.” 

“Humph! Squaring differences, I 
spose,” (sarcastically). , 

“Nope. Holdin’ er war talk.” And 
Ad related ‘the circumstances of their 
meeting. 

“Jest headed him fer the cabin an’ 
used the prod herself?” queried Sun- 
down mournfully. 

“ Yep.” 

“Wall,” with a sigh like a choking 
cow as he drove his boot heel into the 
sand, “ that sheds my heart rinds. Come 
on! let’s string out at the bar.” 

“ Boys,” began Ad, after a Here’g 
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luck! pause, “ we expect a delegation of 
fellow citizens from Rider’s Gulch ter- 
might to help us in this, Tannin’ Crick’s 
tenderfoot attempt at engineering er gen- 
uine white gal weddin’. They’re ridin’ 
this way by sort of special request an 
aim ter make things hum. Ther minis- 
ter is waitin’ patiently ter begin, an’ thes 
only thing that jars our calculatiuns is 
ther fact that we’re not sartin about ther 
willingness of ther two victims ter con- 
tribute ter the occasion. Now, seeing ther 
time is short an’ that we must have ther 
weddin’, I takes it this house aims ter 
appoint er Persuasum Committee, whose 
duty it will be ter interview ther intendin’ 
candidates an’ persuade ’em that the con- 
ditions are perfect, ther -arrangements 
complete, an’ that all Tannin’ Crick is 
waitin’ ter gallop inter ther kitchen. I 
appoints on that committee myself an’ 
Sundown Bill; Committee has full power 
ter act. Move we adjourn.” 

So upon the shoulders of Ad and Sun- 
down Bill fell the diplomatic task of 
persuading the principals in Tanning 
Creek’s first real event. 

“Guess you're gittin’ gay with your- 
self,” grumbled Sundown, glancing sur- 
lily at Ad as they shambled across to the 
cabin. “I’d ruther be dragged across 
Big Sandy tied to the tail of a locoed 
bull than to be a cow Cupid or bell steer 
at a weddin’ drive. Reckon you goes 
fust?” 

“Not much 1 don’t!” returned Ad; 
“TI cut out ther groom—that wuz my 
doin’s. An’ you’re the bald-faced love 
scout that’s leadin’ this persuadin’ herd; 
so you jest walks in an’ does yer beller 
an’ I'll back yer at ther convincin’ point. 
Now, butt in an’ argue yer purtiest” (and 
Ad shot a glance at Sundown that smoth- 
ered all protest). 

“ Good-evening! ” The door had swung 
back and the young lady herself was 
speaking. 

“Evening, Miss,” saluted Ad, doffing 
his broad-rim. “This is my pard, Sun- 
down Bill, at present actin’ as ambar- 
rador for the Commonwealth of Tannin’ 
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Crick. He has summat on his mind that 
you folks might like to hear.” 

The girl flushed and Stared in a 
puzzled way. 

“You see, Miss,” began Sundown, 
“Tannin’ Crick ain’t never had no—no 
weddin’s; it’s been hard ridin’ for us 
fellers who hanker after sociability an’ 
the burg is poverty struck for some- 
thin’ excitin’. So the boys pondered 
some when you came, an’ the next thing 
that happened they corralled a minister, 
roped your getaway man, an’ invited the 
hull town of Rider’s Gulch to the 
weddin’.” 

“ Wh-wha-what? (with a gasp of sur- 
prise)—Do I understand?” 

“That’s it exactly, mum,” interrupted 
Ad, scraping the walk with a sweep of 
his boot. “ An’ ther ceremony begins at 
8 ternight.” 

“T—I don’t see,” she stammered; 
then, with a backward glance, “O Will! 
come here. Those men—” 

“You see,” interrupted Ad, “ther 
boys over yon are terribly downhearted 
fer summat blood-rastlin’ like; they 
longs fer summat ter lay out ther bac- 
teria of quietness an’ make ther camp 
hump itself like er buckskin bronc in er 
hornet’s nest. An’ (turning to {ft 
stranger) we’ve roped ther minister,’ an 
seein’ you two are inclinin’ towards one- 
ness, we aim ter have ther weddin’, 
grand march an’ all the other fixin’s ter- 
night. Can you ride in front?” 

A look of peculiar satisfaction over- 
spread the somewhat sinister features of 
the stranger, as he spoke a few words 
in an undertone to his companion; she 
nodded understandingly, and blushingly 
turned to the waiting men. “ You have 
been to too much trouble,” she said in 
evident embarrassment. “It would be 
too—too bad to disarrange your plans 
and—” 

“Hurray!” shouted Ad, cutting her 
sentence short, while he waved his hat 
to the company on the saloon steps. 

“We've made ther dicker! Thanky, 
Miss ”—with a sweep of his sombrero 
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that devastated an ant hill—” an’ now 
we'll deliver ther goods without ther loss 
of hide er hair. Come on, Bill! got ter 
make our toilettes and choose our 
pres—” He stopped suddenly, his jaw 
dropping like a basement door. “ Wall, 
by thunder! that scatters my gumption! ” 
he growled, casting glances from the 
saloon to the cabin. 

“ What’s headed ye now?” demanded 
Sundown, as he sundered a chew. 

“ Presents,” replied Ad _ scornfully. 
“Here we go makin’ a deuce of a big 
blowout for ourselves, with no end of 
eatin’, dancin’, an’ fightin’, and not er 
weddin’ present in ther hull durned out- 
fit but one old half-tanned bearskin an’ 
er pair of bantam roosters. Humph!” 

“Been thinkin’ some on that,” said 
Bill, meditatively. “Pay day’s only 
three days gone, an’ there ought to be 
considerable cash in the shacks. We're 
scarce of the purties, but we could chip 
in the cash with a note aimin’ at what it’s 
to buy an’ the name of the feller what’s 
anteeing.” 

Ad’s lanky figure assumed the per- 
pendicular like a bent bow. “ Damme!” 
he ejaculated, “ your blushin’ skyline is 
er wisdom heap. Pass ther word along, 
so’s ther boys kin be sortin’ their wealth 
pile, an’ writin’ pooty notes fer con- 
gratulation.” 

* 4 * * 

There was much overhauling of war- 
bags, counting of notes, making of 
change, and pilfering of wrapping paper 
during the following two hours. Dis- 
cussions concerning the most appropriate 
wedding presents threatened to disrupt 
the company, but Ad’s diplomacy and 
reputation brought order out of chaos 
and they secluded theméelves in twos 
and threes, racking their brains merci- 
lessly for suitable lines with which their 
offerings were to be accompanied. 

With deprecating head shakes and 
the despoiling of much paper, Ad and 
Sundown Bill toiled patiently, painfully, 
heroically—exchanging suggestions in 
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their dogged efforts to “brand the thing 
straight.” 

“What’s yer donation?” enquired 
Sundown, peering over Ad’s shoulder. 

“ Emblems.” : 

“Emblems?” queried Bill doubtfully. 

“Ya-as. Emblems” ( defiantly). “I’m 
enclosin’ ther dough ter buy seven 
dollars’ worth of emblems in big letters 
an’ gilt frames like What is Home with- 
out er Mother an’ Money Makes ther 
Mare Go. I’m aimin’ ter have one of 
my emblems in every room in her shack.” 
And Ad cleared his throat and 
challenged Sundown Bill with a ques- 
tioning stare. 

“Pard,” Bill ventured, with a consol- 
ing hand on Ad’s shoulder, “I admire 
your sentiment an’ I’m thirsting to see 
the bill-of-sale that goes with it.” 

In evident embarrassment Ad un- 
rolled the crumpled note and sheepishly 
offered it to Bill. It read: “Dear mam: 
Enclosed find seven plunks which I’m 
aimin’ fer ye ter invest in wedding em- 
blems. I congratulare yer. May the 
best man win. Respectfull, 

Ap WEATHERTUFT.” 

“ Ought to have been a Dan’! Webster, 
by gosh!” was Sundown’s verdict, as 
he returned the note. 

“What'd ye chip in?” asked Ad, 
mollified by Sundown’s praise, as he re- 
turned the note to his pocket. “I’m at 
yer sarvice, so’s be it I can help ye.” 

“Sorter thought I’d have her freeze 
onto some red stockin’s,” Bill replied, 
stealing an inquisitive glance at Ad. 
“ They’re useful an’ purty, an’ (dropping 
his voice to a whisper) she might be 
bashful about askin’ her young man to 
buy ’em for her. So I’m settin’ up nine 
cart wheels to buy nine pairs of red 
stockin’s.” 

“Whew!” blew Ad, like the exhaust 
of an engine. “Might I see your 
literatoor? ” 

“Tt’s—it’s poetry,’ stammered Bill, 
his face shading up to match his hair. 

“ Poetry—eh? ” 

“Ya-a-s,” producing a crumpled note. 
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_ “Yer biddin’ high,” Ad commented, 
unfolding the paper. With much turn- 
ing and twisting, shading of eyes and 
laborious spelling, he read: 
‘*A dollar a pair fer stockings red. 

Buy nine pairs—that’s what I sed— 

Or black or stripéd, as you will. 

And this dough comes from Sundown Bill.’’ 

“Ye’ve got us all on ther run, Pard,” 
solemnly declared Ad, eyeing the note 
wistfully and heaving a _ submissive 
sigh. “ Yer ther boss literary bull thet 
roars on this range, an’ from this on 1] 
reckon ye’ll do ther ink-trackin’ fer ther 
hull herd.” 


* * * * 


With clattering hoofs, triumphant 


J yells and the cracking of pistols, the 
“Rider’s Gulch contingent swarmed into 


Tanning Creek, and cutting short all 
problems except the important one of 
entertaining the visitors; so the inter- 
vening hour between their arrival and 
the climaxing event was spent in ar- 
tanging a programme, which, Ad de- 
clared, “would make ther footlights 
smile.” 

Promptly at 8 o'clock the principals 
appeared, escorted by a delegation of 
high-heeled, despurred cattlemen, each 
striving to eclipse his neighbor in the 
majesty of his cake-walk stride. <A 
couple of shed doors had been unhinged 
and raised on a wall of saddles, and to- 
ward this rostrum they marched—the 
escort deploying to the right and left 
as the couple stepped upon the stage and 
faced the eager, high pressured company 
before them. 

“ Purty leetle husband buster,’ com- 
mented a voice in the throng. 

“Keep still thar!” ‘“ Hobble yer 
compliments!” “Yer guesses’ll keep,” 
came the swift responses from the rear. 

“Thar’s the minister. Sh-h-h!” 

A tall, thin-faced, asthmatic looking 
person he was who stepped upon the 
platform, book in hand, and commenced 
turning the leaves, while the buzz of 
voices dulled into a silence strained and 
unreal. 

It mattered not that they failed to 
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catch the exact words: the moving of 
the. good man’s lips, coupled with his 
questioning glance, told them that the 
ceremony was near its end. Stealthily 
sixty hands crept toward sixty pairs of 
six-shooters, and they waited feverishly 
to begin. The signal came in the 
minister’s closing his book and stepping 
from the stand; then began such a 
cracking of pistols as might have marked 
the charge of a brigade. Shouts, shots. 
yells and shrieks tore the ether, pro- 
ducing an effect beside which pande- 
monium was but a musical croak from a 
springtime frog pond. The mounting 
of the pair on the two best ponies in 
camp was the work of a few moments, 
and under escort of the entire popula- 
tion they returned to the cabin. 

Josh Knaggs crowded his way 
through the moving mass like a gaunt 
steer, bearing on his shoulder an ancient 
war-bag stuffed to the brim with 
presents and bearing this inscription: 
“ Sacred to the memory and congratula- 
tions for Tatning Crick’s budding 
bride.” 

Ad’s speech at the cabin was char- 
acteristic of him. “ Ther table is set in- 
side,” he began, addressing the couple, 
“but owing ter circumstances you-all 
have ter feed alone. We haven’t invited 
ye ter ther dance, owin’ ter ther jealous 
nature of this pack of cow clerks, seeing 
as how a stray bullet might accidentally 
disarrange yer honeymoon, an’ we ex- 
pect some fer desart. We're resolved 
that none but steers kin shake their polka 
hoofs on this here wedding-hallowed 
stamping ground. Furthermore, as sort 
of head of the herd, I’m authorized to 
commend to your inspection the war- 
bag, toted by our mutual friend, Josh 
Knaggs. We aims ter thank you fer 
yer part in the perceedings, and we will 
hobble our tempers, an’ use ball 
cartridge only as a last resort. Hoping 
ye don’t feel mortified none by our ab- 
sence, we takes our departure—in- 
ternally wishing ye burro loads of com- 
pressed, air-tight, tin-canned joy.” 

He paused a moment, hardly knowing 
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whether he had finished or was taking 
breath; but before he could proceed a 
voice yelled, “ Ad’s done. String out in 
front!” and the impatient throng 
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loose.” Chafing under the restraint, how- 
ever, they welcomed the thought that 
for the remainder of the night they could 
run their antic mill ‘untrammeled, and 


“The signal came in the minister’s closing his book and stepping from the platform.” 


Drawn by WALTER S. ROGERS. 


caught the tip and lined out for the sa- 
loon with a rush. 

Hitherto, out of respect for the lady, 
they had curbed their desire to “let 


feasting, drinking and 


the dancing, 
general chaos were but the expected 
grist for which they had paid their toll. 
So, for the time being, they turned the 
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world down, chased the Time Man 
through the scythe clipped hours and 
rode bucking Revelry bareback till early 
dawn. 

In spite of Ad’s expectations, the af- 
fair passed off without a “ gore-flow ”’— 
there being no occasion for gun play 
other than the firing of salutes: 
casualties there were none and the talent 
escorted their visitors out of camp with 
a Good-bye volley of pistol shots and a 
series of intermittent whoops that 
seemed half cheer, half snore. The con- 
clusion was drowsily tame and the 
carousal-sated participants flung them- 
selves down to catch a couple of hours 
of heavy eyed, torpid sleep. 

* * * * 

At sunrise the camp was to all in- 
tents dead: not a sound, not a move, not 
an indication of life other than the 
ponies’ impatient pawing, while await- 
ing their belated meal. The hands of 
the little clock in the bar-room window 
slowly crept round the spider webbed 
face and with its last plaintive un- 
wound tick flung themselves to mark the 
hour Nine. 

At this juncture Ad, from the depths 
of a blanket-lined bunk, rolled half over 
and grunted drowsily, in response to a 
knock on the cabin door. 

“Hi thar! Ad!” a voice shouted. 
“Ad! O Ad!” with a rattle of a boot 
against the door. 

“ Hey! what—what you want?” came 
the sleepy answer. Then, realizing him- 
self awake: “Git away frum that door, 
you saddle warped idiot! Can’t you git 
on herd, without me chaperoning ye? 
Git!” 

“ But, durn ye, Ad, ther saloon’s been 
robbed!” came back the complaining 
voice of Sundown Bill. 

The thump of Ad’s feet on the floor 
broke his half smothered exclamation, 
and disheveled, but wide awake, he 
swung back the door. “Some feller 
stampeded ther dough box?” he en- 
quired excitedly. 

“Ya-a-s. Got away with ther hull 
weddin’ receipts—marriage harvest gone 
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ter thunder, by gum! An’ say, Ad, they 
didn’t lay nothing on ther bar ter make 
change. Got er ten spot?” 

“Shore, Pard!” Ad -replied reassur- 
ingly, as he dove into a well-worn war- 
bag. ‘“ We got ter get ther boys out an’ 
sleuth some, I reckon. We aims ter see 
you through this financial stringency, 
pervided we— What ther deuce! ”— 
and he suddenly seized the bottom of the 
bag and savagely shook its contents 
upon the floor. “It’s gone—all gone!” 
he exploded. Stupidly they stared at 
each other; then at the confused heap 
on the floor. “ The hull dummed wad’s 
gone,” Ad reiterated, his fingers closing 
over the pistol butt. “ What we standin’ 
here fer like er couple er steers in er 
bog hole?” he snorted with sudden en- 
ergy. “Git out ther boys—it’s time we 
was doing!” 

In ten minutes Tanning Creek’s entire 
population crowded the saloon and sym- 
pathized with each other in their mutual 
loss. Every cabin but one had been 
robbed during the dance; and the excep- 
tion was still in doubt—it being Ad’s 
own, the one occupied by the bride and 
groom. 

“Ponies gone too, by thunder!” 
ejaculated Ad, pointing toward the va- 
cant lot. “Let’s swarm over an’ investi- 
gate.” 

They crossed the intervening space 
and Ad knocked timidly on the door. No 
answer; again he knocked, louder; still 
no answer from within. Disregarding 
conventionalities, he lifted the latch and 
entered. The cabin was empty, but upon 
the little table rested his own money 
belt with contents untouched. At- 
tached to the buckle was a torn half 
sheet of paper, upon which was penciled 
the following screed: 

‘* We struck your bloomin’ cow camp 

In your hour of dire distress. 
We played you all for suckers, 

And your wealth we sure caressed. 
The wad we leave for bald head Ad 

We might hev left for all; 
But when we played the game last time 

We failed to make a haul. 

DENVER CHRIS AND PAL. 
P. S—‘‘ The best man won.’’ 
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DOWN THE ST. JOE. 





By THOS. H. FRASER. 


RNEST McGAFFEY, in his book 
‘Outdoors,’ has immortalized the 

Saint Joseph River. The early 
Fathers builded educational monuments 
upon its banks whose influence has be- 
come world-wide. Commerce has util- 
ized its forces to light its towns and 
cities, fashion its metal and wooden 
wares, and carry its people, by inter- 
urban, from point to point. For more 
than a hundred years it has been a 
theme for song and story; a lure to the 
tourist, and the historian’s delight. But 
—unspoiled by lavish praises of its scenic 
beauty, the thrill of aboriginal tradition, 
and delightful painting of its present 
pastoral charm—it still frets its willow 
banks; in flood-time destroys and builds 
its islands, and keeps its winding course 
to the sea. Let one who has looked 
upon most of the noted rivers of the 
world—who has seen the crowded 
Thames, historical for a thousand years; 
who has whipped, with rod and fly, the 
upper waters of the Clyde; who has 
“dreamed dreams’”’ upon the castled 
Rhine and been awed by the terrific 
grandeur of waterless rivers under cop- 
per skies—come back to say that, for 
quiet, restful beauty, there is none like 
the St. Joseph in its summer garb. 
Communities occupy picturesque points 
upon its banks and lofty structures look 
down into its depths. The engineer, 
here and there, forces it to momentary 
service and then sends it tumbling noisi- 
ly over restraining wall. But there are 
long stretches of its meandering course 
still untrammeled by such as these, 
where a generous fringe of willow, elm 
and poplar screens Agricola’s presence 
in adjacent fields and paints companion 
pictures in the depths below; where the 
water still runs clear and strong and free, 
as in the days when Pottawatomie canoe 


rippled its glassy surface, and the deer 
and buffalo came down to drink. Enter- 
ing these stretches, the boatman may re- 
lease his oars and drift smoothly down, 
while Fancy revels in tradition and ro- 
mance. The forests teem with creatures 
of the wild. The eagle’s shadow sweeps 
across the dreamy waters, and the red 
hunter’s cry is heard in sombre gorge 
and is answered from distant hill. These 
stretches are of the past, betraying naught 
of the magic change that Time has 
wrought, until the drifting boatman 
rounds a bend and barely misses being 
rammed by a straining launch and pep- 
pery crew playing Chug! chug! chug! 
against the current. Every mile of this 
stream, traversing the whole of Northern 
Indiana and drawing tribute from the 
hills and fertile fields of Lower Michi- 
gan, is worthy of the artist’s pen and 
brush. Each tributary lake and grace- 
ful bend, each plunging waterfall and 
ancient land-mark, are interwoven with 
aboriginal tradition and the history of 
the early pioneers of Westward Ho! But 
it is with its lower waters alone that this 
sketch has to do. 

On July 31st of last year the author 
of these notes, in company with Joseph 
G. Orr, counsellor-at-law, of South Bend 
and his two bright boys, aged 9 and 7, 
left the above city, determined upon a 
cruise down the St. Joe, over its mean- 
dering course of 82 miles to the great 
lake. Ona Friday morning we “ weighed 
anchor” (weight not noted) and com- 
mitted ourselves to the perils of the deep. 
And right here let it be said to those 
who may contemplate a similar cruise: 
If you desire quaint experiences and ~ 
realistic joy, take with you a pair of stir- 
ring boys. If you are not blessed with 
such, then borrow from your neighbor. 
But let them be boys that can evolve a 
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belligerent and rampant bear from a 
black shoat, rooting peacefully among 
the willows; that can change a clump 
of steers into buffalo—or a 14 by 3 
sheet-iron rowboat into a battle-ship 
spoiling for a fight, and who can see wild 
animals and wilder Indians appearing, 
disappearing, or lurking in every shad- 
owed glen. 

The boat had barely started, when the 
astounding discovery was made that a 
pair of politicians had been shipped. 
These at once proceeded to name the 
craft, appoint its officers, and generally 
re-organize the expedition. Our craft 
became the battle-ship Kangaroo and the 
two juvenile marines self-appointed Ad- 
miral and Commodore, while the two 


grown-ups, who had organized the ex-, 


pedition and expected to finance it, were 
courteously but firmly informed that they 
were to fill the offices of pilot and engi- 
neer. The hollow iron seat at the stern 
was improvised as a drum; the colors 
were hoisted; the valorous officers took 
their stations fore and aft; the humbled 
crew stripped for action, and the Kauga- 
roo was upon its warlike mission. But 
naval officers sometimes tire of active 
honors and goto sleep. And, while they 
dream the dreams of weary boyhood, let 
it be our task to note a few of the many 
points of interest along this peerless 
stream.. 

We have left behind us, some of them 
within the city limits, the interesting sites 
of the old forts—trelics of the Black 
Hawk War. We have passed St. Mary's 
Academy, towering above the trees in 
suggestive beauty—a monument to pro- 
phetic wisdom. The river, from the lake 
to this point, served as the first great 
highway over which Father Marquette, 
La Salle, the intrepid Joliet and other 
pioneer explorers came to spy out the 
land; to found their missions, to blaze 
the trails for Civilization and to make 
known to the Eastern World the marvel- 
ous possibilities (now realized) of this 
vast and fertile region. Here, some five 
miles north of South Bend, is the location 
of the portage where La Salle landed in 
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1679. To the west of this point some 
four: miles the Kankakee River rises, 
and, flowing westwardly, enters the IIli- 
nois. Over this divide were carried the 
boats and stores of the early explorers, 
who, entering the Kankakee and from 
thence the Illinois, floated down to the 
Mississippi. Near this point too is found 
the site of the old Gray Mill, once a 
land-mark of more than local interest. 
For more than 60 years it stood in a 
sequestered, romantic spot, filling a mis- 
sion of usefulness—attracting the atten- 
tion of painter and poet, of historian and 
romancer, of the curio fiend and the 
lover of the beautiful in nature and the 
quaint in art. Winding gracefully through 
a wild glen, a little brook that rose many 
miles away and coming through a wide 
stretch of farming lands found its outlet 
in the St. Joseph at this point. It sup- 
plied the mill with power. The wheels 
turned on day after day and the massive 
beams were thick with the dust of more 
than three-score years; when one sum- 
mer night an innocent but decidedly un- 
sentimental muskrat dug a hole under 
the flume. The rains came in torrents. 
The foundations were washed away and 
when morning came the ancient structure 
was lying upon its side—a hopeless ruin. 
Fenimore Cooper, in The Bee Hunter, 
refers to the St. Joseph River and the 
region adjacent to its lower waters. And 
the historian tells us that here were found 
the buffalo, the elk, the bear and the 
deer, beaver, wolf and fox—making a 
paradise for the primitive hunter. But 
all these have been swept away together 
with poor Lo, who found a grave and 
his descendants a shifting home beyond 
the great Father of Waters. 

But the sudden and astounding naval 
order from the young Admiral—“ Start 
her up, old boy!”’ sets the drum to sig- 
naling Full Speed Ahead; and the now 
animated craft sweeps swiftly on. Down, 
past many a partially submerged elm, 
or oak,,or willow with great roots point- 
ing skyward, where McGaffey’s turtles 
take their siesta in the summer sun; 
on, past a lonely inlet where his solitary 
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crane may have lived and mourned his 
stricken mate and died a lamented victim 
to the taxidermist’s greed. Then a 
mighty wall looms up in front, and the 
boat seems drifting into a mammoth 
painting of green and trailing vines and 
fitful shadow, until the current sweeps it 
around the bend, where softer lights 
waver upon the waters, and Night comes 
on apace. All day we had been floating 
through the Land of Fancy—annihilat- 
ing hostile navies, stampeding droves of 
buffalo, or scattering bands of lurking 
Indians. But when darkness finds us 
within ear-shot of cilized sounds at Niles, 
we joyfully come back to the present and 
the real, and gladly pay the unsophisti- 
cated stranger’s toll for hotel rooms and 
the refreshing sleep of the weary. 

Our second day upon the river was 
similar to the first in many ways, with 
the added exhilarating joys of an occa- 
sional plunge and swim at various clean- 
ly and attractive sand beaches, to be 
found at many points on either bank; 
camp-fires on shore, with fragrant coffee 
steaming, the aroma of frying bacon in 
the air, and appetites to match. It had 
been the intention to spend our second 
night at Berrien, but recent topographical 
changes in its environment deceived us 
as to location and we passed it unknow- 
ingly in the gathering darkness; but four 
miles below, on the eastern bank, we 
found a prince of hospitality in the per- 
son of John Crandall, farmer, who gave 
us the freedom of his house to cook and 
eat and sleep in. Mr. Crandall and his 


daughter, aged 11 or 12—a trim little 
housekeeper of quaint but cheery ways 
—occupy a commodious house upon a 
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picturesque hill near the river, and here 
we found that which is always so refresh- 
ing to the weary traveler—rare hospital- 
ity with whole-hearted cheer. 

Let it not be thought that, because of 
the absence of certain literary rhapsodies 
here, the third and last day of our cruise 
was without joy or interest. But, leav- 
ing out the ancient land-marks, a single 
mile of this river is like every other mile 
—charming, and, because of this very 
sameness of its beauty, restful; while the 
ancient land-marks are left, by historian 
and romancer, without a point on which 
the modern scribe may hang his hat. In 
passing, however, let us note King’s 
Landing Ferry—an old, old land-mark 
that is ever new to the traveling genera- 
tion of today, because it is as primitive 
and yet as efficient in the public service 
now as in its early days, and always in- 
teresting because of its historical past 
and useful present. 

The Kangaroo sailed triumphantly and 
noisily into St. Joseph on the lake on 
the evening of the third day, and, after 
a good night’s rest on the part of officers 
and crew, it was shipped by rail back to 
South Bend; and the tired and sun- 
burned though still jocund mariners took 
the inter-urban home. 

Although the personal pronoun of 
young manhood dominated the story of 
the cruise, and the grown-ups remained 
for days unrested, the rapturous welcome 
of the little mother to her stirring boys, 
back safe and sound—safe and sound! 
—was something to warm the heart and 
awaken the thought that, for some, given 
time and place, the home-coming may 
be the best of all. 














FISHERMEN OF THE FAR NORTH. 


By EDWARD A. PREBLE, 


Assistant Biologist, U. S. Biological Survey. 


ORTHERN CANADA may well 
be called a Fisherman’s Paradise, 
since its numberless beautiful 

lakes and streams teem with fish of many 
varieties. Some of these are peculiar 
to this cold region, while others are 
found also in more temperate climes. 
The gamy lake trout abounds in the 
clear water of the lakes and larger 
rivers, and in some of the rapid mountain 
streams the speckled trout and the 
Arctic grayling afford fine sport to the 
few favored fishermen who invade their 
haunts with rod and fly. But com- 
paratively few of the fish taken every 
year in the Northland fall a prey to the 
sportsman. The Indian, almost the only 
inhabitant of this region, is a utilitarian 
who fishes only that he may eat, and, 
though usually called a hunter, may with 
equal propriety be termed a fisherman, 
since fish forms perhaps the most im- 
portant item of his food. 

The whitefish, several species of which 
abound in Northern Canada, is probably 
unsurpassed as a food fish by any in the 
world. It seems to furnish all the ele- 
ments necessary for the proper nourish- 
ment of the body, and explorers and fur- 
traders who have lived for weeks and 
even months almost exclusively upon it 
declare that it never palls the appetite, 
although it is a rich, fat fish. White- 
fish do not take a bait, but are caught 
by means of gill-nets. In former times 
the Indians twisted the inner bark of the 
willow into twine, from which they made 
very serviceable nets; but this primitive 
material has of course given place to the 
more durable product of flax. A net is 


usually about 4 ft. wide and perhaps 100 
ft. long, and is set by being stretched be- 
tween stakes or buoys, the upper edge 


being held near the surface by means 
of floats, while a row of sinkers attached 
to the lower edge hold it taut. When the 
fish attempt to push through, they be- 
come entangled by the gills and cannot 
withdraw. The most successful time for 
fishing is in autumn, when the white- 
fish congregate in vast numbers in the 
comparatively shallow water near the 
shores of the lakes. At this season the 
fish are easily preserved by simply hang- 
ing them on stages, as they freeze solid 
at once and keep in good condition until 
the following spring. In this way all 
the trading posts and the mission estab- 
lishments annually provide themselves 
with a supply of this choice food for the 
long winter months. Upwards of 50,- 
ooo whitefish are every year preserved 
in this manner at a single fishing station 
on Great Slave Lake. 

Even after the ice forms, fishing with 
nets may still be carried on. To set a 
net beneath the ice, the fisherman first 
cuts a line of holes, and by means of a 
long, slender pole passes a strong cord 
from one end of the series to the other. 
The net, provided with sinkers and floats 
as usual, is hauled into place. To remove 
the catch, only the terminal holes are 
opened, and the net is hauled out of one 
of the holes by the fisherman, while his 
companion, holding the line at the other 
end, stands ready to pull the net back to 
its place after the fish are removed. 

In the spring and summer, when the 
fish cannot be preserved by freezing, the 
natives make dry-fish, as it is termed in 
the language of the country. The fish 
are split and suspended on racks in the 
sun, a slow fire being kept up beneath, 
both to assist in the drying and to keep 
away the flies. Dried fish are used 
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largely for dog-food but are very pala- 
table when properly cooked. 

Besides the whitefish, which is the 
standard fish of the country, there are 
several other kinds which are locally im- 
portant. The lake trout is especially 
abundant in the larger lakes. In sum- 
mer it can be taken readily with a troll, 
and it is also caught in numbers in the 
nets. In winter it seeks the depths and 
then can be taken only by means of hooks 
set in deep water at some distance off- 
shore. Specimens weighing 30 or 35 
Ibs. are frequently caught and occasion- 
ally one of 60 Ibs. is secured. There is 
of course much labor and exposure in- 
cident to fishing for trout on the un- 
sheltered lake, where holes must be cut 
through ide several feet in thickness, but 
the capture of a few of these fine fish 
pays for all the trouble. 

Another large species is the Inconnu, 
usually called the coney. It is an in- 
habitant of the Arctic Sea, and in sum- 
mer ascends the Mackenzie and a few 
other large rivers. Unlike the trout, it 
is an inhabitant of the muddy streams, 
but it is found also in the clear waters 
of Great Slave Lake throughout the 
year. It reaches a weight of 50 lbs., and, 
though not much esteemed, it is very ac- 
ceptable in times of scarcity and is a 
valuable dog food. It is taken mainly in 
autumn, when it seeks the eddies of the 
larger rivers to spawn, and is hung to 
freeze in the same manner as is the white- 
fish. Though usually caught in nets, the 
Inconnu will take a moving bait, and the 
Eskimos catch a great many through the 
ice by. means of a hand line, using for 
bait a lure made to resemble a small fish 
and provided with a strong hook. 

The Arctic grayling (called in the 
North bluefish) is a rather small species, 
reaching a length of only about 16 inches, 
which abounds in the clear rapid streams 
in the mountains and to the north of 
Great Slave Lake. Its colors are beauti- 
fully iridescent, blue and purple, with 
spots of black, and its dorsal fin is very 
large, nearly half the length of the entire 
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fish. It takes a fly or troll readily and, 
when hooked, fights valiantly for its 
freedom, its large dorsal fin giving it 
great resisting power in the swift cur- 
rent in which it delights. The Indians 
take it frequently in their whitefish nets, 
and in the spring have a special method 
of capturing it in numbers. Soon after 
the breaking up of the ice the graylings 
descend the small streams from the lakes 
where they have spent the winter, and 
this habit is of course well known to the 
natives. Selecting a shallow place in a 
good grayling stream (there are many 
emptying into the Mackenzie which have 
local names referring to this peculiarity), 
the Indians drive a series of strong 
stakes in a line extending from bank to 
bank, and by means of logs, stones and 
interlacing branches make a strong and 
tight >-shaped dam. At its apex (which 
points down-stream) is fixed a sort of 
trough-like basket made of slim poles, 
through which the pent-up water rushes 
like a mill-race. Encountering the bar- 
rier, the fish follow this chute into the 
basket, and, before they have time to 
turn and ascend the rushing current, are 
scooped up by the watchful fisherman, 
who kneels on a platform beside the trap. 
The fish run mainly during the night, 
which at this season comprises only a 
few hours of twilight, and a couple of 
hundred are often taken between sunset 
and sunrise. The building of a barrier 
means many hours of work in the cold 
water, and as the structure is destroyed 
each spring by the breaking up of the ice, 
it must be built anew every year. But 
the Indians are usually short of food at 
this season, and the fact that a quick eye 
and a skilful hand are essential to suc- 
cess lends a certain charm to the method. 

The Northern pike is another fish 
which is taken in nets by the Indians. It 
is not considered a good food fish, but 
is often a means of preventing suffer- 
ing in times of famine, as it reaches a 
large size, and is easily captured. There 
are also two species of suckers which 
are common and widely distributed, and 
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these are taken in large numbers. An- 
other large species is the loche (called 
also Methye, Burbot and Maria). It 
attains a large size, is a voracious fish, 
and is easily captured by means of a 
baited hook sunk to the bottom. The 
flesh is not esteemed but the liver and 
roe are very rich and oily and are much 
relished by the natives. The more super- 
stitious of the Indians are careful to 
keep the bones of this fish out of reach 
of the dogs, believing that if they are 
eaten by these animals no more loche 
will be caught. 

The Bear Lake herring (so called be- 
cause it is especially abundant in: that 
lake) is in reality a small kind of white- 
fish. It reaches a length of only about 
15 inches but is so delicious and nourish- 
ing that the trading companies annually 
establish a fishery at the western end of 
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Great Bear Lake, the most favorable 
place for its capture, and there take many 
thousands. This species also ascends the 
Mackenzie from the Arctic Sea, and in 
early summer the natives living along its 
banks depend a great deal upon it. 

The smallest fish of the Far North is 
the nine-spined stickleback, which at- 
tains a length of scarcely two inches. It 
seems almost incredible that these tiny 
fishes should be used for food, especially 
in a region where ideal food fishes are 
abundant; yet Richardson tells us that 
the Indians used to take them from a 
lake near Cumberland House by the 
sledgeload for use as dog food. On the 
Lower Yukon also the natives secure 
them in great quantities by means of dip 
nets, and at certain times of the year con- 
sider them as one of the regular sources 
of supply. 





ADIOS, SHAKELEY!* 


By ELWYN HOFFMAN. 


Tis Spring again, and the sunlight lies 
In a golden flood on the desert’s breast; 
And afar, where the purple mountains rise, 
Sounds the siren call of the Trail and Quest. 


Shakeley has heard it! Old and gray, 

Yet his ears are keen, and the Call comes clear. 
And the setting sun of another day 

Will find him gone from the city here. 


He and his burro, just at dawn, 

Will turn from the padlocked cabin door; 
And soon their shapes will be lost upon 

The long brown trail they have gone before. 


So at dusk, afar in the desert’s heart, 
A lonely fire will flash and gleam. 
And, from all this petty world apart, 
There will be Shakeley—and his Dream! 


Adios, Shakeley! Worn and old, 
Yet your heart is young and your nerve is true. 
And here’s to your luck! and may good red gold 
Come home with your burro, your Dream and you! 





**Shakeley”’ is an old prospector who is wintering in a cabin near the poet’s home in Arizona. Each 
spring he and his burro take the long brown trail towards the purple mountains—the hunting ground of 
many such—and there during the summer months he searches patiently for the rich placed deposit, or the 
quartz ledge shining with gold, of which his Dream has long told him. Last fall he returned with empty 
purse; but already he has revived his drooping spirits and figured out a locality wherein there is golden 
promise of the great ‘‘strike.”” Let us hope that he will win when next he takes to the Trail!—Eprror. 














OUR LAST FALL’S DEER HUNT. 


By O. E. MYERS. 


{With Photographs by the Author.| 


T WAS on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 2nd that we left Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, with the expectation of stay- 

ing out until we had bagged some big 
game. Our trip had been planned sev- 
eral weeks ahead and we were only wait- 
ing until the signs were right. There 
was only two of us in the party—myself 
and Chas. Marble, the guide. Marble is 
better knewn throughout the Rocky 
Mountain West as Buckskin Charley. 
Raised in this mountain region, there is 
not a guide in the United States who 
has been more successful or who has a 
wider range of hunting experiences to 
draw upon than Buckskin Charley. 

Our outfit consisted of five pack horses 
and a shabby looking old spring wagon, 
with a cook outfit, bedding, etc. We had 
supplies enough to last us a month, and 
the old wagon was loaded to the guards. 
The pack horses had been at the business 
for years and seemed to know where 
they were going; their names were Bill, 
Barney, Hunter, Sam and Lucky. Bar- 
ney, the grey, was the stand-by and was 
as faithful as could be. You could pack 
a house and lot on him and it was all 
right with Barney; he is only 18 years 
old. The only thing that seemed to 
bother him was when we would put the 
hobbles on him. 

It was a 30-mile drive to our first 
camp at the mouth of Cottonwood 
Cafion. Here we left our wagon and 
packed our outfit on the five horses— 
using Barney, Lucky and Sam for the 
pack train, while we rode Bill and 
Hunter. We crossed from Cottonwood 
Cafion into Big Bear Cafion—a distance 
of about five miles through the quaking 
aspens and bunch pines ; thence over irtto 


what is called the Little Bear—a fierce 
looking cafion. We wound our way up 
the last trail, and at nightfall reached 
what is called Little Bear Lake. The 
snow was about Io inches deep. After 
scraping the snow away, we pitched our 
camp and made a bed of pine boughs. 
While Charley was staking out the 
horses, I got busy with the frying-pan 
and coffee-pot, and it wasn’t long before 
the camp began to smell of bacon and 
coffee. After finishing our supper and 
washing up the dishes, we sat watching 
the camp-fire a while—telling bear 
stories and enjoying our Missouri 
meerschaums. After a while we began 
to get sleepy and decided to turn in. 
I must say that our room and bed were 
everything but steam heat and feathers. 
You can imagine how it was with the 
thermometer at Zero and we practically 
sleeping in a snow-bank. We arose at 
5 o'clock by our Waterburys; rushed our 
breakfast, and were soon out with our 
.30-40s looking for anything from a 
blacktail deer to a bull elk. We tramped 
all day ; saw many signs of deer and bear, 
but did not happen to get within sight 
of anything. We returned to camp at 5 
o’clock—tired and hungry—and were not 
long getting our fire started and our 
coffee, bacon and slapjacks on. We ate 
a very hearty meal and soon turned in 
for the night. 

Arising early the next morning, we 
went to look for our horses, and found 
that the mountain lions had killed one 
of them and run two of the others off. 
After we had gotten our breakfast we 
put out to hunt our horses. They were 
hobbled. We tracked them over 6 miles 
and finally caught them in an open park 
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on the side of a mountain. We returned 
to camp in the afternoon. The lions had 
eaten up most of the horse they had 
killed the night before. They had come 
within 100 yards of our camp and we 
were leary that they might get another 
horse the next night, and we laid watch. 
There were three of them in the band, 
two males and one female. Charley, 
the guide, was able to tell this from 
the size of their tracks in the snow. 


They failed to come around next 
night, and we put out to follow them 
next day. We 


tracked them at 
least 8 miles and 
it seemed as 
though they 
were making for 
the Yellowstone 
National Park. 
We found a buck 
deer which they 
had killed and 
partly eaten on 
their way. We 
finally gave up 
chase and re- 
turned to camp. 
We had just got- 
ten our fire nice- 
ly started, when 
a man walked 
up to our camp. 
He was weak 
from hunger and 
said that he had 
been lost for 
three days and 
had been wan- 
dering around in the mountains. We 
gave him a good feed of beans and 
bacon, with a potful of hot coffee, and 
put him on the trail towards his camp. 
We finally decided after talking it over 
we would move over the country about 
ten miles further, beyond the reach of 
every one. 
We packed up next morning and 
started out. It was bitter cold and a 
small skift of snow had fallen. Wind- 
ing our way up through the lodge poles, 
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where the snow was about 10 inches 
deep, and crossing a high ridge above 
timber-line, we arrived in the afternoon 
at what is called the Old Isinglass 
Cabin, located at the head of Squaw 
Creek. An old mine nearby was worked 
many years ago—producing much isin- 
glass; you can pick up a bit of rock and 
peel the isinglass off in sheets. We 
found that the bears had dug holes under 
the cabin, and it was certainly a very 
deserted looking place. Here we un- 
loaded our pack horses and went into 
camp. 

Early next 
morning Buck- 
skin Chartley 
went off to the 
left of the cabin 
to where he had 
seen, On our way 
over, the tracks 
of a band of 
blacktail deer— 
they having 
crossed from 
Wilson Creek to 
the head of 
Squaw Creek. 
He trailed them 
until it grew 
dark, and finally 
decided to give 
up the chase un- 
til the next day 
—returning to 
camp about 7 :30. 
I had run across 
some fresh 
ze tracks in the 
snow just above the cabin, where a large 
buck had crossed not over an hour be- 
fore, and I put out to follow the trail. 
Well, I tracked him for at least eight 
miles—expecting every minute to get a 
glimpse of him. I would often find 
where he had bedded, but he would go 
through the very thickest of lodge poles 
and brush pines. Finally I thought it 
would be best to return to camp and start 
out again the next morning. _We were 
getting hungry for what Charley calls 
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camp meat; still, our bacon was holding 
out pretty well. I got into camp just a 
little while after Charley. He had the 
fire in one corner of the shack. I told 
him I had been following a buck all the 
afternoon. He began to laugh, and I 
wondered what the joke was. Then he 
told me never to attempt to follow a stag 
in the month of November, as that is 
their rutting season and they will often 
run a distance of more than 60 miles in 
a single day. Well, you can bet your life 
I didn’t try it again. I was a tender- 
foot at the business; so we opened our 
bottle of Bourbon and had a drink on 
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was a treat to get a place like that, after 
we had been sleeping out in the snow, 
and we never stirred until 4 o’clock next 
morning. 

Charley was always the first one up. 
We hurried up breakfast and as soon as 
daylight came Charley was out with the 
camp axe after pitch, so as to have some- 
thing with which to start a fire in a hurry 
when we returned late at night; and the 


writer was busy getting up wood. It was 
not long before we were off. We had 


followed the ridge from the cabin barely 
a mile when we saw signs of a band of 
deer. There must have been at least 40 
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me. We ate a very hearty supper, and | 
must say that Charley is something of a 
cook, too—especially when it comes to 
making those old Missouri biscuits with 
handles on them. We had no stove in 
the cabin but dug a pit in one corner, 
covered it with a piece of sheet-iron and 
tore away part of the roof, so as to give 
it a draft, and it worked fine. The 
mountain rats had partly eaten up what 
had once been a home-made table and 
the window was also out of the shack. 
There was a couple of bunks in one cor- 
ner. We threw our bedding in and it 


in the bunch, and they were not far 
away. 

We followed them over another ridge 
that sloped down into a cafion. It was 
quite open, with clumps of high grass 
and a few scattering brush pines—an 
ideal place for deer. Charley went down 
the ridge below me about 300 yards and 
[ was to follow around, near the top. I 
hadn’t gone over a mile when I was 
sneaking along like an Indian. All at 
once I saw something move behind a 
pine. I stopped, and out walked a spike 
buck, with ears as long as those of a 
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Government mule, and as quick as a 
flash I had my .30-40 to my shoulder, 
with a fine bead for the heart. I pulled, 
and at the report he made two jumps 
towards me. My heart came up into my 
throat ; I thought sure that I had missed. 
I fired again, and no sooner had I shot 
than he fell; my first shot had pierced 
his heart. Then another deer jumped 
out, and I fired and broke its neck. The 
rest of the band went off down the hill 
towards Buckskin Charley. They could 
not tell where the shots were coming 


Buckskin Charley went around over a 
ledge, to follow the tracks, while I stood 
by to watch. Then, all at once, I saw 
the buck crossing the cafion and starting 
up the ridge on the opposite side. I 
commenced to fire. My third shot broke 
him down in the back and he came roll- 
ing down the incline. We crossed over 
and dressed him, and then it was up to 
us to get him out. The mountain was 
so steep that we would slide 30 feet in 
the snow before we could stop, and it 
was impossible to get a horse down; so 























OUR RETURN TO CAMP. 





from. I had two down in less than ten 
seconds. These were my first deer. 
Charley took a shot at one as it dashed 
into the thick pines. We went over and 
found he had got blood, also a small 
piece of a shattered bone, and we could 


see by the tracks in the snow that the 


shot had broken the buck’s leg above the 
hock. We set out to track him and fol- 
lowed on down into a deep cafion, where 
it was almost impossible for a man to 
go. We could see where he had lain 
down every few steps. We were now in 
the very thickest of the pines—almost at 
the bottom of the cafion. 


a 


we struck out for camp, where we ar- 
rived at 9:30. We started the fire, had 
a cup of coffee, got good old Barney and 
Hunter and started out to bring in our 
three deer. We went over as near as we 
could to where we had killed the last 
one, and I want to tell you it was a job. 
We put a rope around the buck’s neck 
and snaked him up the hill. It was steep 
and we had to tie the rope around a 
tree; then we would get behind the tree, 
so as to get a good purchase. It was 
work, all right; but we finally managed 
it and got him on the pack horse and 
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came along down to where the other 
two deer were lying. We loaded them 
on and started for camp. We were both 
all used up when we arrived. 

We staid in camp the rest of the day, 
and, after taking what camp meat we 
wanted, it was up to us the next day to 
get these down to the Little Bear Lake, 
where our man could come up and snake 
them down the cafion, as we wanted to 
go on across the range, towards the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, after bear and 
elk. It took us an entire day to make 
the trip to Little Bear Lake and back, 
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basin. It was a wild looking country 
and we could see signs of many kinds of 
wild animals. The snow was coming 
down fast, which made it nice for us. 
The next day, after supper, we talked 
over the country we would work on the 
morrow. 

suckskin Charley is a good hand to 
arise early, and is always ready when 
daylight comes. We put a lunch in our 
pockets, as we were going into, a coun- 
try where we could not get back before 
dark. Just before we left our camp, I 
saw some tracks going up the side of the 
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and as soon as we arrived at our cabin 
we set about making preparations to 
move the next day over onto the head of 
Mouse Creek for bear and elk. 

That was a hard trip. There is only 
one narrow passage where a horse could 
possibly get through and the lodge poles 
are so thick you cannot see through 
them ; but Charley knew the country so 
well it was impossible to lose him. We 
finally arrived at our camping, grounds 
at 5 o'clock and set up our tent. Our 
camp was located in a little park or 


mountain, off from our camp. It must 
have been over 300 yards away. I called 
Buckskin Charley’s attention to them and 
told him that there had been a man gone 
over the ridge. After getting his glasses, 
he scrutinized the trail carefully, stand- 
ing in front of our camp, and declared it 
had been made by a bear. I asked him 
how he could tell at such a distance, but 
he did not explain. We crossed over to 
where the trail started and—Behold! 
they were bear tracks, larger than any 
horse ever made. I wasn’t at all anxious 
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to follow this trail, but I finally mustered 
up enough courage to follow Buckskin 
Charley. I knew he was a dead shot and 
well posted on all the ways of the wild. 
But he had told me so many stories that 
I was a little leary. Anyway, we set out 
to follow old Bruin. I didn’t know 
whether I would get back alive or not. 
We must have trailed him three miles, 
and we found one place where either a 
bear or mountain lion had killed a deer, 
and there were two of the largest eagles 
you ever saw feeding on the carcass. I 
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walk up near him and finish him. This 
last was the fatal shot and we discov- 
ered that we had hit him with both of 
our previous shots—one in the stomach 
and the other in the hip. He was cer- 
tainly a large one. We dressed him and 
started for camp, to get old Barney to 
snake him in. We got him into camp 
about 6:30; had supper and turned in 
for the night. 

We put out next day for elk, and 
tramped the hills for miles and miles, 
until about 3 p. m., when, in an open 
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SNAKING OUR ELK TO CAMP. 





wanted to shoot, but Charley said No; 
that we would probably run across our 
bear soon. We had barely followed the 
trail another half-mile, when, all at once, 
the old bear was in sight—about 200 
yards away. His attention had been at- 
tracted by the noise and he arose on his 
hind-legs. He had no sooner done this 
than we had him covered; we fired and 
down he went. He would knock the 
trees right and left, but was so crippled 
he could not get away. I wanted to shoot 
again, but Charley said No: we would 


glade on a sloping hillside, we saw the 
signs of where there had been a band 
of elk. There must have been 300 of 
them. We were now only about 40 miles | 
from the Park line, and every one who 
has ever visited the National Park knows 
how plentiful the large game is there— 
especially the elk at this time of the year. 
Hunters by the hundreds camp near the 
line, waiting for the game to come out- 
side of the Park limits. But Uncle 
Sam’s scouts are perpetually on the look- 
out—riding the line pretty close—and if 
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they once catch a man on the Park side 
of the line they will at once take him to 
headquarters and he is liable to a very 
heavy fine and imprisonment. 

Well, we started on the trail, and 
hadn’t gone over a mile when we saw 
them on the open hillside, and I must 
say there were hundreds of them, from 
the large bull elk to the young calf. We 
worked our way around to where we 
could get within shooting distance. When 
we were within 200 yards of them Buck- 
skin Charley whispered to me to pick out 
the largest bull in the band. I finally 
selected one which stood above the 
bunch, though I almost had a bad attack 
of buck fever. I drew a fine bead on 
him and pulled; then I gave him an- 
other one, and my third bullet broke him 
down in the back. After I walked up to 
him I found that my first shot had 
pierced his neck. His horns were as 


large as a man’s arms and he was so old 
that his teeth were worn down to al- 
most nothing. After he was dressed, his 
four quarters weighed 420 lbs. Charley 
had also shot a large bull, but not so 
large as mine. We dressed our two elk 
and hiked for camp. 

The next morning we got old Barney 
and Bill and started out to snake our elk 
in. The pictures will give you an idea of 
our trip. We got back to camp about 
noon. It was up to us the next day to 
get them out of the mountains to the 
nearest trail, where we could have a man 
come up and help us out. 

It was a great trip and we had great 
success. I would advise any one who is 
contemplating taking a big-game hunt to 
write Buckskin Charley. We arrive 
home on the 18th of November without 
an accident and in the best of health and 
spirits. 
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FISHING WITH AN ALDER POLE. 


By CHARLES HENRY CHESLEY. 


I 


You may talk of fishing pleasures— 
Sing of clicking, patent reels; 
Praise your rods in highest measures, 
And your spinky “boughten” creels. 
But we used to count it rapture, 
At the dear old swimming hole, 
Bobbing with a twine and sinker, 
And an alder fishing pole. 


II. ‘ 


Oh! what memories unravel 
Of the meadows flecked with green! 
Time may search and swiftly travel, 
But he cannot dim the scene. 
Not a place for miles so fruitful, 
Just below the grassy knoll, 
Where the lads all came for fishing 
With their hooks and alder pole. 


III. 


We were free from care and sorrow, 
As we talked of wondrous things— 


’ Not a thought to mar the morrow, 


Life all joy and gushing springs. 
Oh! the castles that we builded! 

(Some have gained the cherished goal). 
Days were sweet, we knew no bitter, 

Fishing with an alder pole. 


IV. 


I have drunk of other pleasures 
Where the pools were dark and deep: 
Angled for the silver treasures, 
Lurking where the waters leap. 
But my heart goes back with rapture, 
And a joy comes in my soul, 
As I dream again of fishing 
With the twine and alder pole! 
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TOLD AT FOUR MILE ISLAND. | 


A TRUE STORY OF WESTERN LIFE. 


’ By H. R. PAINTER. 





SHORT distance be- 
low Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, in the Missis- 
sippi River, is Four 
Mile Island. I found 
it on the 26th of June, 
while drifting from 
St. Paul to St. Louis 
to visit the World’s 
Fair. After tying up 
my house-boat and 
catching a few fish 
for supper, I started 
out to investigate my 
new find. I had not 
gone far, when I 
came upon a fellow 
lying in the bushes, 
and as he did not 
move I poked him 
with my _ walking 
stick. He rolled over, sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“A common tramp, sir.” 

“What are you doing?” 

Sleeping, sir.” 

Not wishing to disturb him more, I 
walked on—exploring my island. Many 
of these Mississippi River islands are 
beautiful places, and this one in par- 
ticular so pleased me that I resolved 
to stay here a few days. Drifting with 
a house-boat is the easiest, laziest and 
most independent life I know. It is al- 
together restful. 

I sat down on a log and lit my pipe. 
Across the river from me, on the west 
bank, was Lover’s Leap—a bluff that 
stood up perhaps 300 ft. above the water. 
An old legend says that an Indian 
maiden, disappointed with her lover, 
jumped from the top of the bluff to the 

















pile of stones below. Near the river 
edge a train was rattling down the track, 
carrying half a thousand people to the 
Fair. I thought of the warm, crowded, 
dusty train and felt content with my 
quiet, homelike boat. But naturally 
man is a social creature, and, wanting 
some one to talk to during the evening, 
I resolved to try to make the acquaint- 
ance of the only other inhabitant. He 
didn’t look like a tramp and the “ sir” 
didn’t sound like one; so, finding him 
fully awake, I asked him to have supper 
with me, which he gratefully accepted. 
After the meal I led the way to the front 
deck of the boat and offered my guest 
a chair, pipe and tobacco. The chair he 
took with a Thank you, but the pipe and 
tobacco he refused—saying “ that is one 
pleasure you get out of life that I don’t.” 

“A tramp and don’t smoke?” I said. 

“T don’t smoke.” 

Just at that time a steamer passed, and 
the waves it made rocked our boat so 
that we had to take to the land. But 
after it had passed and the water became 
quiet again we moved our boat around 
to a little harbor, away from the steamer- 
way, and again I settled down with my 


pipe and tramp. Feeling that a direct 


out and out acquaintance would be hard 
to make, I started on an indirect road by 
telling him where I was going, where I 
hailed from and waiting between times 
for him to say something. I happened 
to mention Brown University and noted 
an immediate interest. He asked me the 
names of the Deans of several depart- 
ments and this was the door to his ac- 
quaintance. It was past 12 o’clock when 
we turned in that night and as near as 
I remember it this is what he told me. 
“T was at Brown a while,” he began, 
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“until I met Jim Dickenson and we got 
up that dance and that started with the 
capture of the policemen the time we 
played Iowa City. We may have been 
a little rough; but if anything will make 
a wild Indian of a fellow, it’s a game 
of football. Yes; I guess that was the 
start of it. We won the game on a hard 
fought, muddy field, and that night 
rented the best hall on Fifth St.; put 
cornfodder and pumpkins around the 
edges and a keg of cider in each corner. 
We chartered a street-car and brought 
down fifty girls from the U. When 
we were ready for the grand march, with 
‘Jim at the head, the music began, and— 
out of a little side room slipped our Dean 
and. his wife, just in front of Jim and 
his girl! But the music didn’t stop, and 
there we were—being led by the Dean 
of a Church School whose students were 
not allowed to dance. We were caught 
with the goods. Churched? Well, yes; 
I guess it was that. Anyhow, Jim said 
he wanted to see the Battlefields of the 
South—history was Jim’s hobby—and I 
went along. 

“We got off the train at Corbin, Ky., 
one evening, to stay all night. But 
maybe you don’t care anything about 
that?” (I assured him that I did, and, 
after studying a while to collect his facts, 
he continued). ‘“ The railroad forks at 
Corbin and the depot stood between the 
tracks. Across the street was a two- 
story restaurant and we went in for sup- 
per. As we sat down to a little table, 
a fellow with a rifle in his hand came 
through a swinging door. 

“* Strangers?’ he snapped. 

“Just got off the train,’ I said, ex- 
pecting a hold-up. 

“* Better move on—going to be doings 
here.’ And he went into the kitchen. 
We found another restaurant well out on 
the same street and in the evening went 
back down-town. 

“ The street about the depot was filled 
with mountaineers—most of them with 
rifles and belts full of cartridges. One 
old fellow, sitting on an iron rail facing 
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the restaurant and wearing a black 
slouch hat, black suit and having long 
black hair and whiskers, raised his rifle 
and fired through an upstairs window 
of the restaurant building. That set 
things going, and in less than five min- 
utes I would venture more than 500 
shots were fired. Others then brought a 
keg of blasting powder, and, putting a 
fuse in, ordered the people in the next 
building to move out, and, placing the 
keg under the side of the restaurant, 
touched it off. About this time a train 
rolled in and a little red-whiskered Cor- 
poral got off with 75 troops. They 
rolled a Gatling gun out and ordered the 
crowd to disperse. The little Corporal 
took out his watch and said if the streets 
were not clear in five minutes, he would 
fire. The edges of the crowd began to 
melt away and in three minutes all were 
gone except the black-garbed old moun- 
taineer and half a dozen who might have 
been his sons. The old man was stub- 
born. The little Corporal put up his 
watch, saying something to a few of his 
men. Four minutes passed and the old 
man and two others remained standing 
about four rods distant, with the butts 
of their rifles on the ground. It was. 


.plain they were not going. The little 


commander walked up to within three 
paces of the great mountaineer: Just 
what was said, we could not hear at the 
depot. We saw the little Corporal 
spring like a cat and grab those black 
whiskers, while his knees landed about 
the stomach. The soldiers (to whom the 
Corporal had spoken) were at their of- 
ficer’s aid at once and there was a mix- 
up that looked like a football pile-up. 
A gun was discharged, but we saw no 
effect of it. It was either a blank shell 
or the bullet went wild. I saw our 
plucky little commander crawl from un- 
der the heap, spit ont some dirt and give 
a command. In another minute the dust 
had cleared and they were carrying the 
three mutinous ones, bound hand and 
foot, into the train. 

“We staid a day or two and learned 
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that the train had backed out a mile and 
there hustled aboard two men from the 
restaurant gang, and mighty glad they 


were to be taken to the jail at Williams-- 


burg. Two others had been killed at 
the restaurant. We wondered much 
what all this civil war could be about 
and why people would not talk about it. 
All we found out was that it was an old 
feud of 60 years’ ‘standing between the 
Showell and Watkin families, and that, 
that afternoon, a young Watkin of 19 
had shot a Showell of 50 years, because 
«the young man could not get the elder’s 
consent to marry his niece and his ward. 
Hardly had a year passed but that one 
side or both had scored by killing a man 
or two. We pulled out next day for 
Knoxville, bought a boat, a tent and gun 
and started to drift for Chattanooga.” 

Here my guest stopped so long that I 
thought, to get more, I must coax a lit- 
tle. “ How long did it take you?” I 
asked. 

“Three weeks,” he answered. “ High 
heavens! how it rains in those moun- 
tains! The lightnings leaped from crag 
to crag all right, and the thunders rolled 
as though they were strong men trying 
to throw the peaks into the river. This 
began about 4 o'clock the first day out. 
Thinking it a local shower, we pushed 
our boat under a large overhanging 
rock, about 3 ft. above the water and 
some 30 ft. in under. We lay there for 
perhaps an hour, when I noticed that 
the space was growing less between the 
water and the rock. I asked Jim if he 
thought our folks would find us should 
the mountain slide; but he seemed to 
think we would not go down there, un- 
less we were born to die that way. That 
fool doctrine never appealed to me much 
and I pushed our boat out into the river. 

“ Half an hour later we espied smoke 
coming from a rock near the river bank, 
and, landing, met John Sand and fam- 
ily. They were living in the mouth 
of a cave. Two great rocks were thrown 
together at the top, like great dogs fight- 
ing. The room thus formed was per- 
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haps 10 ft. high by 40 deep. The sides 
were rock; the floor, sand. In the fur- 
thest end was a pile of straw. About 
the middle of the chamber was a fire, 
over which hung an iron kettle supported 
by stakes. This was all, but it was home 
to the Sand family. To us, wet and 
chill as we were, it was a shelter and we 
were bidden welcome. At first we were 
choked with smoke and were about to 
break for the open air again, when I 
first noticed four children lying on the 
ground. Down we went on side and 
elbow and soon our clothes were drying. 
Most of the smoke seemed to stay in 
the room, as the air was damp and 
heavy and the only exit was the door, 
but by lying close to the ground we 
managed to stay. Stock peas (a kind of 
black bean) and salted corn-meal, wet 
and baked, was all the Sandses were liv- 
ing on. We brought up some bacon 
from our boat and it was worth a whole 
side of it to see those children.eat. About 
9, hospitable John brought out some 
straw from the further end for us to 
sleep on. Hearing a child cry, we asked 
if they had a baby, and John brought, 
for us to see, two little blinking infants 
—twins and three weeks old, he said. I, 
being fond of children, was admiring 
them and pulling at their little toes, when 
Jim went up in the air with a yell that 
set all the children crying and made my 
blood run cold. He bolted for the open 
and I was close upon his heels, when he 
reached it. “‘ Heavens, Bill! there’s a 
snake in there as big as a stove-pipe!” 
he said. When our host learned the 
cause of Jim’s fright, he laughed and 
said it was the children’s pet—a harm- 
less six-foot blacksnake ; that sometimes 
a neighbor on the mountain, who had a 
cow, gave the children milk and they 
always shared it with their pet. He said 
at first he was going to kill it, but that 
his wife didn’t want him to, as it was 
bad luck. But that didn’t pacify Jim. 
He said he could stand the smoke but 
not the snake. So we set up our tent, 
and, putting a little straw on the ground, 
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Jim took the musket and lay down. Next 
day the weather cleared and we pushed 
out in our boat—John Sand bidding us 
God speed and warning us to beware of 
the B’iling Pot. For a week we passed 
through a perfect picture of smooth 
water, blue sky and wooded mountains. 
One day we saw a young deer drinking, 
but he looked so peaceful and happy we 
did not shoot. A little further down we 
thought we saw a black bear, but on 
floating, nearer found it to be a common 
mountain hog. 

“One afternoon we saw four wild 
turkeys fly across the river, and, landing, 
we followed them. We soon came across 
a mountain trail and followed it because 
it led in their direction. Soon we met 
a man riding a mule. In front of him 
was a sack that looked like it might 
have corn in one end and a jug in the 
other. He carried a long, heavy rifle. 

“* Whar ye goin’?’ he asked. 

“*Up the mountain,’ said Jim. 

“** Who ye lookin’ fer?’ he asked, eye- 
ing us sharply. 

“*A fellow,’ said Jim, in a careless 
way. 

“* What’s he done?’ 

“* Tell you when we catch him,’ said 
Jim. And the man rode on. I wanted 
to call after him and tell him the truth 
but Jim said to let him go: that he was 
only curious at seeing strangers. 

“ Half an hour later, while following 
up a small stream, a bullet chipped off a 
piece of rock ten feet above my head. 
‘Shooting at our turkeys!’ said Jim. 
Then there was another and another. I 
turned trail and got out of that. 

“When nearly back to the river, I met 
the old man. ‘ Find yer man?’ he asked, 
with the grin of a savage. 

“*No,’ said I; ‘we were not looking 
for a man—that partner of mine was 
lying to you. We were looking for 
some turkeys we saw fly up in here.’ 

““* Whar ye goin’?’ 

“* To Chattanooga.’ 

“* Lookin’ fer anybody?’ 
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“* No, sir,’ said I—feeling scared. 

“* Ain’t rev’nue officers?’ 

“TI was positive that we were not. 

“* We raise a little corn in these hills,’ 
said the old man, kindly; ‘and to git 
the most out of it, we make some of it 
up into whiskey, but we ain’t goin’ to 
pay no 92 cts. a gallon on it and then 
drink it ourselves. Now, if you-all will 
git into that thar boat and cl’ar out of 
here an’ not show up hyearabouts no 
more, ye may have better health!’ 

“We cleared out all right, and if I 
ever go back there I want that little 


red-whiskered Corporal for a_ body- 
guard. 
“*What was the Billing Pot?’ I 
asked. 


“Oh, that!” he said. ‘We sold our 
boat at Chattanooga and took the car 
for the top of Lookout Mountain. As 
we looked north, we wondered how we 
ever got through that tangled mass of 
hills; but the river came through and 
struck the mountain at our feet and took 
a whirl around and went off into Ala- 
bama. That whirl is the Boiling Pot 
and a mighty bad place for a small boat. 
We went down by the Craven House— 
my father was shot in the shoulder near 
there during the War. Next day we 
went out to Chickamauga Battlefield. At 
Snodgrass Hill.we met a soldier who 
told us that he was in the battle there, 
and that, after it was over, one could 
walk for half a mile and every step be 
on the dead body of a man. Hundreds 
of iron tablets, scattered through the 
woods, tell where each Division stood. 
Jim read them all, and once when I tried 
to get him on I remember how he pointed 
to a cannon (the woods are full of can- 
non) and called my attention to a blue- 
bird building her nest in the mouth of it 
—a symbol of peace, Jim said. Great 
fellow for history, was Jim, and I en- 
joyed his company.” 

“* Who was Jim?’ I asked, hoping to 
get a little nearer to who my tramp was. 
But he only stretched. and yawned. I 
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took the hint and asked him to stay and 
go fishing with me on the morrow. 

Next morning we started out in my 
rowboat. Our fishing tackle consisted of 
five corked jugs, into the handles of 
which had been tied lines and on the lines 
were large hooks baited with beef hearts. 
We threw the jugs into the current and 
followed for half an hour before we 
saw one of them go down. My tramp 
took the oars and proved to be a skilful 
rower. Down our jug would go—com- 
ing up first here and then there. Once 
I was within a foot of reaching it, when 
off it started up-stream again. We 
chased it for a half-hour, before I caught 
the handle; then we were hauled and 
jerked about and our boat almost up- 
tipped. On the west bank was a sand- 
bar, and, as the fish was getting tired, 
we made for it. We soon had him in 
less than two feet of water and saw 
that it was a large yellow catfish. I 
planned to carry it out bodily, and, get- 
ting out of the boat, sneaked around be- 
hind it; but no sooner did my fingers 
touch it than there was a splash and the 
water boiled as it does behind a steam 
yacht. The big fellow floundered against 
my legs. I fell on top of him, and, as 
luck would have it, got a good hold with 
my arms around him and carried him 
out. Some people on a nearby boat had 
a pair of steelyards and our catch tipped 
them at 46 lbs. We got back to our 
house-boat about 4 o’clock, too tired to 
do more that day. 

We had settled on the front deck 
again and talked of the sport of the day. 
‘And who was Jim?” I asked—hoping 
for another story—but immediately I 
was sorry that I had asked him. 

“Jim and I were partners,” he an- 
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swered slowly, and lapsed into silence. 
I smoked for a while and was about to 
propose that we retire, when he shifted 
and I waited. 

“T believe that there comes a time in 
the life of every young man when he 
longs for a home—a place where he can 
hang up his hat and shut himself in 
from the taunts and flings of a hard 
world.” He looked at me lonesomely. 
I nodded my approval. 

“TI suppose,” he continued, “that is 
why I loved, proposed and was accepted. 
That was a touch of Heaven that night. 
I loved the girl with all my soul and as 
I walked home across the moonlit prairie 
I made a solemn covenant with my God 
and prayed for help to become a better 
man. I worshiped my pretty Clara, too, 
and broke His first commandment. She 
wrote me a note one day and asked to 
be released from her engagement. It 
was made too hastily, she said, and she 
was young. 

“She? Oh! she is married now to Jim 
and I? Well, only a silly fool would 
take the jump from Lover’s Leap. I 
am going back to the farm and take a 
hand in the world’s work.” 

There was a look of determination on 
his clean-cut features and I could not 
help but admire the honest purpose of 
the fellow. I did not ask him more and 
that is all he told me. But, through a 
mutual friend, I heard from him, and 
he has made it all good. My friend 
said he met him in town a short while 
ago and that there was a homely, freckle 
faced little woman with him. “A farm- 
er’s girl,” he said, “and as good and 
true as she is homely. They are pros- 
perous and have the best managed farm 
in Kittson County, Minnesota.” And I 
was glad to hear it. 
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ON A DEER STAND IN CUBA. 


By LirvutT.-CoLoNEL R. L. BULLARD, U.S. A. 


HE cock from his tree-top gave us 
a clarion salute as we trotted away 
past him in the yet dark early 
morning. Out in an auto the day before 
from Havana, two hours over the Amer- 
ican built, metalled road in mid-October, 
neither hot nor cold but fine and fresh, 
with agreeable companions and the soft 
airs of Cuba. But the metal road had 
stopped short and we had plunged in the 
mud for seven miles on our Cuban ponies 
to a little palm-thatched fishing village 
on the north coast of Cuba. 

After the evening’s ride in auto and 
on horseback ; after a typical Cuban sup- 
per of rice and chicken, beans, sweet 
potatoes and red wine; after having dis- 
cussed all the game animals of the world, 
we had slept well in the little club-house 
under the bluff, until the keen-witted 
Cuban bitch, Blanca (well knowing that 
a hunt was coming and the early hour at 
which we should start) had waked us 
with uneasy, expectant whines just before 
the break of day. 

Biscay and Vuelta Abajo (the Cubans 
have a way of ignoring one’s real name 
and calling him by his Province’s or town's 
name) had prepared our horses and our 
morning chocolate. 

““We will show you,” said a master 
of the hunt, “how we shoot deer from 
the stand in Cuba. You shall take the 
stand by the sea, where they come after 
a long, hard run, to plunge in and throw 
the dogs off the scent.” That seemed 
taking advantage of the poor brute; but 
the advantage, I saw on second thought, 
was more apparent than real—for the 
coast was long and the game might ap- 
pear anywhere and the hunter must 
watch far and shoot far. 

The hunting grounds were high, 
rugged, rocky coast, and thick—ye gods, 
how thick! Bushes, trees, vines, weeds 


and grass crowded densely upon each 
other and made darkness among them- 
selves in the broadest day. Through 
them ran here and there narrow trails, 
walled on either side by this dense vege- 
tation. 

The dogs—five light, slender creoles 
(to the Cubans everything native ts creole) 
and two larger, heavier American ones 
—soon lost themselves in this forest, 
Vuelta Abajo and Biscay cheering them 
on with cries and hand-claps. 

When the sun broke out from the east 
all at once, as is his wont in the Tropics, 
he found me posted on the edge of a lit- 
tle palm-thicket, from which 1 could see 
far in a narrow strip in both directions 
along the coast. I settled myself for a 
long wait. Except for the soughing of 
the sea upon the rocky coast, the peace 
of Nature filled the spot. Have you 
ever been left alone, unoccupied, to wait 
for hours for something that would per- 
haps appear, perhaps would not? One 
exhausts all power of eye, ear and 
thought for entertainment; he notes 
everything that moves or stirs or shows 
sign of life in all about him. I hid my- 
self among the palmettos and passed in 
this way two hours or more, watching 
like a hawk for any moving thing. I 
discovered a lone fisherman—a mere 
speck far along the coast—moving as 
lazily and sleepily as a fisherman should. 
He was too far away to entertain me. 
Two young calves came out of the forest, 
and, wholly uncalf-like, browsed for an 
hour or more as soberly and quietly as 
old steers; then disappeared in the shad- 
ows. A little string of goats appeared 
far away and marched sedately past me 
along the coast, far out of sight to the 
west. The wind rose with the sun and 


lashed the rocky waves of the limestone 
shore, sending the spray high into the 
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air. Two little greenish doves enter- 
tained me for some time, dipping and 
dodging among the palms and vegetation 
near me. A pair of great black buzzards 
sailed along the shore and stopped upon 
a dog-toothed rock to rest in the sun. 
The open space is covered with flower- 
ing herbs, and the air is full of bees, in- 
sects and butterflies. I can hear the 
faint notes of a mocking-bird somewhere 
far away to windward. Great dragon 
flies float lazily in the air about me. 
The whole thing is delicious, soothing, 
soporific. Who could resist it? Not I. 
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man wore. He passed on, suspicious 
but not sure, and left me chuckling at 
my escape. 

Nor was I the only fellow to get tired. 
A few minutes after the master had 
passed, my nearest neighbor straggled 
up to my post, looking as listless and as 
uninterested as a tramp. The dogs had 
never once yet come within our hearing, 
though the master had told us that they 
had hardly left the club-house before 
they opened upon a fine trail, to which 
they had ever since hung with the per- 
tinacity of good dogs. My visitor and I 











THE START FROM 


THE CLUB-HOUSE. 





I forgot about dogs, deer and hunting, and 
gradually dropped off into a delightful 
sleep, sitting backed against a little palm. 
Suddenly I was startled by the sharp 
neigh of my horse, tied in the bush near- 
by. He had not gone to sleep; he had 
remained upon watch and with his time- 
ly neigh had saved his master the dis- 
grace and dishonor of being caught 
sleeping on post by the head master of 
the hunt. I was awake in an instant and 
came forth to meet the master with the 
livest, most wide-awake look that ever a 


kept each other awake for some time. 
Then I noticed that he laid down his rifle 
and began to moon around in a lazy sort 
of a way to amuse himself. 

I don’t know how it happened, but 
somehow, in my lazy consciousness, I, 
became aware that a brownish object 
was gliding along the top of the grass 
some two hundred yards away—going 
in the direction of the sea. The grass 
was wavy in the wind, and for all the 
world that gliding object looked like the 
back of a whale swimming at the surface 
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of the sea. But sure! it was a deer! I 
was awake now. The dogs had at last 
driven him out of the forest, though they 
were far behind, and he was making an 
effort to be forever shed of them by a 
plunge and a long swim in the sea. 

In an instant my rifle had rung out 
two shots and the beautiful animal had 
stopped in surprise, broadside on. The 
third shot—it seemed a shame—brought 
him to the earth, to run no more. He 
was a fine young buck. 

In a few minutes more the dogs and 
hunters were upon the spot, and, still 
chuckling to myself, I felt sure now that 
I had made good with the master of the 
hunt, if he had ever had any doubts as 
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to my alertness when he so nearly caught 
me sleeping. 

Once more Vuelta Abajo put the dogs 
into the forest, but they had not been 
long there when Biscay appeared, so jab- 
bering and excited about a buck which 
he had just seen that I thought the deer 
had surely tried to bite him. Ina few 
minutes the old hounds had the trail. 
Long circles for an hour or more, back 
and forth through the forest over the 
ridge, at last brought him back to the 
sea and to the very muzzle of Don 
Macia’s rifle. 

Four sharp, quick shots rang out. 
Then the toot of a horn—for that deer 
the last trump. 


JUST FISHING. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


Folks wonder why we go, just a-fishing, when they know 
We'll be moseying home with nothing for our trouble. 

They call Tom and me great fools—same as if, with reaping tools, 
We’d go slashing round for grain in fields of stubble. 


Of course they never see, that there’s more to Tom and me 
In the fishing, than could be in merely catching. 

Or that Tom and I can find, food that satisfies the mind, 
When Memory, long past scenes, there keeps unlatching. 


Every year, with but a word, yet with old-time habit stirred 
Deep within us, we still skip the town’s fierce clamor; 
Anchor in the old john-boat, set our idle lines afloat— 
Sit and watch and feel the same old panorammer. 


From each familiar nook, leap the fishes to our hook, 
And we feel, as Memory strikes a full five-pounder, 

Something of youth’s thrill return; and we've fishers’ yarns to burn, 
Of pike, trout, blue-cat, pickerel, bass and flounder. 


Then, from cane brake, wood and glen, hail lost voices, not of men, 
. Telling other tales than strife, and greed, and sorrow; 
Till the twilight droops to lay, soothing fingers on the day— 
Making, for us, restful pillows till the morrow. 


Something in this wise we roam, roundabout our boyhood home, 
Where anglers up to-date now linger—never. 

For, to Tom and me, the soul of such fishing finds a g oa 
In lands unknown till youth has waned for ever! 








OZARK REMINISCENCES. 


By A. G. BLANCHARD. 


Well, we wintered in the Ozarks—liv- 
ing some two miles west of Marionville, 
Lawrence County, Missouri, I will refer 
the readers of Sports AFIELD to my arti- 
cle, From Dakota to the Ozarks Over- 
land, which appeared in the March, 1909, 
issue of this magazine. We ate persim- 
mons, cracked hickory nuts and walnuts 
on the hearth of an old open fire-place, 
roasted potatoes in the ashes, hunted 
rabbits, went to dances, got acquainted 
with the whole neighborhood and passed 
a very pleasant if not profitable winter. 
I was just about to rent a small farm, 
and had made arrangements to put in a 
crop and also do a dairy business in a 
small way. Then came a most alluring 
letter from a retail lumber firm in South 
Dakota, offering me the management of 
a yard in Tripp County, South Dakota, 
on the new land Uncle Sam was about to 
throw open to settlers. My family and 
I, after discussing the matter and sizing 
up our little stock of cash, decided to 
return North and work, until we had 
money enough to buy. a farm in the 
Ozarks. 

With this object in mind, I accepted 
an invitation from Uncle Joe Browning, 
as he is commonly known, to go with 
him on a 40-mile drive down to his 200- 
acre farm on White River. We had 
made all preparations to start North on 
March 12 last. Had sold most of our 
chattels; had gotten our belovéd ponies 
into good hands; and I was glad to spend 
the last few days seeing what country 
I could, in the hope of locating a patch 
of ground that would suit us. And, by 
jinks! I found it, but it’s most too big 
a bite. Mr. Browning’s home place is 
a small fruit farm a short walk out from 
Marionville. I started out there afoot 
on the morning of March g; but met 


him coming after me in the same wagon, 
by the way, that we had driven down in 
from South Dakota. I had sold him the 
rig a few days before. Several miles 
south of town we dropped down onto a 
creek valley. I don’t recall the name of 
the creek. The bottom was rather nar- 
row but very rich and well improved. 
We entered the valley near the source of 
the creek. The springs, bursting from 
the limerock ledges on either side, soon 
made a creek; and, as we followed it 
down, we soon came to where the water 
had been diverted from the creek into 
a ditch. The road ran along this ditch, 
and one riding along would almost think 
the water was running up hill. Soon we 
came to the grist mill. An up-to-date 
turbine was in use, and the old over- 
shot wheel had been discarded. The 
valley below here was beautiful. We 
forded the creek about six times every 
mile. The bottom was partly cleared 
and partly in timber. We saw some 
weeping willows and some Balm of 
Gilead trees. Leaving the creek, we 
went over a ridge and came to Flat 
Creek about noon. Flat Creek is almost 
a river at this point. Good fishing is 
to be had in this clear, gravel-bottomed 
stream. Just across Flat Creek is the 
old Carney-homestead—a long log struc- 
ture some 75 years old. Old man Car- 
ney used to run a store here during the 
Civil War. We stopped for dinner at 
Flat Creek P. O. Here Browning met 
some fellows he knew. “ Howdy, Uncle 


Joe?” “Howdy, boys? how you com- 
in’?” “Oh! tol’able. How you stackin’ 
up?” “Qh! jest to’able. Heard you 
fellows been gettin’ some deer?” “ Yes; 


we got three. Hides over in the leanto.” 
Right here I had to be shown; so we 
went into G. R. Peck’s store. Peck un- 
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locked a side room, and, sure enough, 
there were three deer hides. Peck gave 
me a deer’s foot, which I still have. He 
said he had some turkey feet and wanted 
to give me one but couldn’t find any. 
We drove into the Carney Mountains 
only a few miles south of Flat Creek 
P. O. The mountains are a long, ele- 
vated stretch of very irregular hills. Our 
road ran through or rather over them 
for about 15 miles. Nobody lives here. 
It is too rough for grain crops, but would 
grow fine fruit. The land is a yellow 
limestone clay, mixed with gravel. The 
road through them is very good at any 
time of the year; it is of gravel and 
follows the ridges most of the way. It 
is a very old road, having been used long 
before the War. 

This whole country is still primeval 
forest — mostly the various oaks with 
some pine. Much of it is Government 
land. What a vineyard a fellow could 
have here! Browning showed me huckle- 
berry bushes galore, and pointed out bee 
trees that had been cut for honey. 

When we came to the end of the 
mountains, we were about 6 miles from 
White River. We stopped on a crooked 
ridge, called the Devil’s Elbow. I got 
out and took a look at the region sev- 
eral hundreds of feet below us, which 
is a rolling country, almost hilly, inter- 
spersed with numerous spring creeks 
coming from the foot of the mountains. 
This section is all settled up and is a 
good farming country, though some- 
what remote from transportaion—Cass- 
ville, in Barry County, being the most 
convenient railroad town. Here and 
there a hill sticks up almost as high as 
the Carney Mountains themselves. In 
Dakota we would call them Buttes, but 
here they are Knobs. Uncle Joe showed 
me Pilot Knob, Bald Knob, Shell Knob 
(with the little town of Shell Knob close 
to it) and Breadtray Mountain (with 
its lone tree), away down at the mouth 
of James River. 

It was from the Devil’s Elbow. that 
the Carney gang once saw 32 smokes. 
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Back in war times, the men from this 
section (the Bald Knobbers), being 
mostly Confederates, were in the habit 
of making raids on Carney’s store over 
north of the hills. Carney got pretty 
tired of it after a while and announced 
that if they ever did it again, he would 
come down there and burn every darned 
one of ’em out. But the raiders only 
laughed, and when he was once more 
fairly well stocked up, they raided him 
again. So Carney, with some thirty fol- 
lowers, wended his way down this lonely 
mountain road one night and carried out 
his threat. I shall refrain from mention- 
ing any more names, but some of the 
party had quite a time burning out one 
fellow. The man himself got away, but 
his wife—a very large woman—insisted 
on letting the household goods burn with 
the house. She would throw the things 
back into the house as fast as they could 
throw them out, and finally batted one 
of the men in the eye. At which he 
snatched up a board and chased her 
around the house, and every time he 
spanked her she would yell, “ Hurrah 
for Jeff Davis!” The Carney gang 
counted 32 smokes, so the story goes, 
about sunrise next morning. 

Well, we got off the Devil’s Elbow 
and went down—down into this beauti- 
ful country. I could not help wishing 


_ that the season were further advanced— 


when the trees would be in full leaf and 
the whole country at its best. We 
passed through Shell Knob, went 
around the Knob itself, and soon came 
to Mr. Browning’s farm in Stone Coun- 
ty, just where White River crosses the 
Stone and Barry County line. There 
wasn’t a soul around, but that made no 
difference. We unhitched, watered the 
team at the spring, put them in the barn, 
and gave them a good feed. I found 
a hen’s nest and we went to the house 
and soon had a fire going in the cook 
stove and in the fire-place. Chas. Ep- 
perly .was working the place, and soon 
his hired boy (a youngster named 
Head) made his appearance, and after a 
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while Epperly himself. After greetings, 
Epperly went to the phone and called 
up his wife (who was staying for a 
few days at Shell Knob)—asking if she 
would not come home and get supper 
for the company. But I butted in with 
the announcement that I could cook 
some and to let his wife stay and enjoy 
her visit. So Epperly called me Sal 
from that time on. A man named 
Croft showed up also; he was to sow 
oats next day for the boys. After sup- 
per we all sat around the big fire-place, 
smoking, chewing, eating nuts and tell- 
ing some of the whoppingest lies the 
English language ever staggered under. 
But the truth was that three bears had 
been killed some few miles down the 
river and there were deer within a half- 
mile from where we sat. Furthermore, 
the river afforded mighty good fishing. 
Every summer Croft worked on the 
river, rafting railroad ties down to 
Branson. I was told it took 3 men, 3 
days and 3 gallons of whiskey to get a 
goo tie raft to market. About Io 
o’clock we crawled into the goose-hair 
beds, and I, for one, was a very safe 
and innocent individual until daylight 
next morning. 

I was much taken up with the farm, 
situated as it is, with half a mile of the 
White River for its southern boundary. 
I inspected every field and woods lot 
and was shown the site of an old still- 
house (moonshiners’ camp) close to a 
pine spring. There are six springs on 
the place, with 130 acres of land under 
cultivation; 40 of which is rich alluvial 
river bottom. Some of the place was 
fenced with woven wire; the balance 
with the old worm fence. If this place 
were near a railroad town, it would be 
worth from $75 to $100 an acre. It can 
be bought for $20 an acre. But Mr. 
Browning will not sell part of it: it all 
must go. And this last fact rather 
leaves me out. This country ought to 
have a railroad, and it may have one 
within a few years. There was some 
canebrake near the river and I gathered 
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some pipe-stems. The timber close to 
the river is sycamore, walnut, hard 
maple, elm and water oak; on the up- 
land it is black and white oak, some 
black jack oak, walnut, butternut, cedar 
and hickory. The legend runs that if 
one ever takes a drink from White 
River, he is sure to return to it. I was 
not thirsty, but I stuck my foot into it 
and I believe that the external applica- 
tion has the same effect. At this place 
the river is fordable about half the time. 
It has a fine gravel bed and the water 
is almost always clear. The town of 
Viola being only two miles across the 
river, this would be a good place for a 
ferry. I hated to quit the place; but 
we started back after dinner. 

We stopped for the night at the farm 
of Mr. Harris, just on the north side of 
the big hills. We unhitched out in the 
road. I led one horse and a Harris boy 
led the other through two narrow gates. 
The horse the boy led was a wild fool 
of a bronco—afraid of my coat and of 
everything else—and in passing through 
the gate he caught his tug on a project- 
ing rail, gave a jump, pulled down two 
rods of fence and got away. And the 
way he did buck and pitch around that 
field of winter wheat wasn’t slow either. 
After trying to run over all of us and 
the other horse too, he disappeared over 

*the hill and into the woods. The boys 
brought him back finally, without a 
strap on him. The harness was sown 
broadcast over a 40-acre field. During 
the conversation after supper, one of the 
boys mentioned seeing some sheep being 
driven by on the road and his father 
asked him if there were any black ones 
in the flock. A shy laugh went around, 
in which Uncle Joe did not join. See- 
ing that something was in the atmo- 
sphere, I shot an inquiring look at Mr. 
Harris, who said that the story was too 
long and that Uncle Joe would tell it 
to me next day, on the way home. 
Harris fished up a ground-hog skin and 
some wire, and Uncle Joe and I man- 
aged to patch the harness. Harris was 
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into the field, ploughing, when we left 
next morning. The Harris place is a 
hill farm of about 360 acres, a large 
acreage of which is under plough. His 
fence corners were all clean of brush 
and everything about the place was 
spick and span. His method of clearing 
land was to girdle the trees with an axe 
and next year, or when they were dead 
and dry, pile brush around the trunks 
and burn them. When well on the road, 
I asked Mr. Browning for the story and 
give it here in his own words: 

“Well, that black sheep business has 
caused me a sight of trouble. If I 
hadn’t been the best tempered man in 
the world, I would have committed mur- 
der or quit the country altogether. It 
happened a long time ago. I was a 
young man, well known all over here 
and quite a joker, in a way. To begin 
with, a man named Stuart, living some 
30 miles southeast of Marionville, had 
a barn burned one night; and, although 
nobody could prove it, it was generally 
supposed that his neighbor, a man 
named Ambrose, set it afire. He and 
Ambrose had had a right smart of trou- 
ble and had been at outs for some time. 
Whether he burned the barn or not, is 
more than I know. Any way, every- 
body around there thought he did, and 
he was boycotted by the whole com- 
munity. Nobody would change works 
with him or have anything to do with 
him in any way. So he moved away 
and settled over in one of these creek 
bottoms, five or six miles southeast of 
town. Well, the boycott followed him, 
and one year the poor cuss couldn’t get 
his wheat cut. He had no binder and 
nobody was willing to accommodate him 
or injure their own reputations either. 
But he came to me and told such a 
sorrowful tale—he had a large family 
to support—that I got soft-hearted and 
told him that, if he would help me take 
the binder to pieces and haul it over to 
his place and back again, I would cut 
his grain at a certain price, provided he 
would go over the field and cut down all 
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the old cornstalks—which he promised 
to do. Well, the boys guyed me some; 
but we finally got the binder over that 
stumpy road, only to find that the field 
was full of stumps, and the old stalks 
had not been cut at all. I was mad all 
right, and I told Ambrose he would 
have to haul my binder back next day. 
Then I got onto a tall horse of mine 
and started home about sundown. Well, 
Ambrose had some errand on the road, 
and he got onto a sleek, little mule and 
we rode along together. When we got 
into the thick woods it was pretty dark. 
Now, before this, Ambrose had claimed 
that he had several times been chased by 
a panther in these same woods. Some 
credited the story and some didn’t. As 
we rode along, the talk naturally drifted 
to the burning of the barn. Ambrose 
became excited, and when he had 
worked himself up to a high pitch, he 
bared his head, raised his hands, looked 
toward the stars and said: ‘ Mr. Brown- 
ing, I hope the Devil gets me this min- 
ute if I had anything to do with burn- 
ing Stuart’s barn!’ And, by gracious! 
just then some big black thing jumped 
up out of the road and grabbed the 
little mule he was on by the throat. 

“JT was scared plumb crazy myself, 
with the mule jumping and bucking and 
bawling, and the way Ambrose yelled 
fairly froze my blood. Well, they went 
into the brush that way and kept right 
on—the mule bucking and bawling and 
Ambrose yelling. It was all I could do 
to take care of my own horse. After 
a while the mule came out alone and 
went by me in the road. He was run- 
ning some, too—and don’t you forget 
it! 

“Tt was pretty quiet in there for 
about five minutes; then I heard some- 
thing cracking and snapping, and I, so 
Heaven help me! thought the panther 
or whatever it was had killed Ambrose 
and was breaking his bones. I thought 


it would be rank foolishness for me to 
sail in there and get chawed up and I 
also thought there had better be some 
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one left to tell how Ambrose died. So 
I got a little further off and staid on my 
horse. Weil, the snapping I heard was 
Ambrose climbing a black jack. You 
know they always have lots of little dead 
limbs low down on the trunk. So, when 
I called to Ambrose four or five times, 
he stuttered back from the highest place 
he could get in the tree. He was so 
scared he was most out of his head. I 
circled around the tree and began to get 
braver. Meantime a man named Hare, 
living a mile away, heard the racket, 
loaded up an old musket and came over. 
We couldn’t find anything, but Ambrose 
wouldn’t come down; said the thing was 
under the tree and waiting for him. So 
we got up as close as we dared and 
told Ambrose there was nothing there; 
still, he wouldn’t come down. We got 
tired after a while and told him we 
would go off and leave him. At that 
he commenced to cry, let go the limb 
he was on and just touched the ground 
once, and the first thing I knew he was 
a-straddle of my horse behind me and 
kicking the horse in the ribs to make 
him go. I made him quit that, for 
Hare was on the ground and I wouldn’t 
leave him there alone; but we got away 
from that spot pretty sudden, just the 
same. I was pretty well worked up, 
and I will tell you right here that I am 
not a very superstitious person; but 
Ambrose’s saying what he did, and the 
thing grabbing the mule just as he said 
it, made me a little squeamish and I was 
determined to investigate the thing to 
the bottom, if it took me a week. I 
knew where there was a pack of 
hounds and I rode six miles and got the 
man out of bed; but when I said pan- 
ther, he showed the white feather and 
said he didn’t care to have his dogs all 
clawed to pieces, but told where there 
was another pack and I engaged this 
second pack, after riding several hours 
more and agreeing to pay the owner for 
all the dogs that got killed. 

“ We got back to the place about day- 
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light. Several men came along with 
me and when we got close to the place 
I saw that there was quite a crowd 
there also. The news had got spread 
and there must have been thirty men 
and boys congregated there. When we 
rode up, somebody says, ‘ Well, Joe, we 
got your panther. Come over into this 
thicket.’ And there they had a big black 
ram, all sprawled out, each foot tied to 
a tree, his head to another and his tail 
to another. The old ram had had the 
blind staggers for about a year and was 
a kind of outcast. Whenever he was 
startled, he would rear up on his hind- 
legs and fall over backwards in a fit. 
He was no doubt lying there in the 
road, asleep, and when we ran onto him 
he reared up and got one of his horns 
into the mule’s bridle and couldn’t get 
it out until the bridle broke. 

“* Well, boys,’ says I, ‘it’s on me, 
and if you won’t devil me, I'll go to 
Marionville and buy a barrel of whis- 
key and tin cups to drink it with. 
We'll roll it out into the street and you 
can go after it till it’s all gone.’ I was 
not hard pressed for money, was doing 
well with a threshing machine, and 
could afford the treat. But no, sir; I 
couldn’t buy ’em off. And inside of two 
weeks I'll bet I got five hundred letters 
from different parts of the country, all 
wanting to know about panther hunt- 
ing or black sheep raising. Some 
merely contained the one word, Bah! 
There was a colored widow then living ~ 


in Marionville, the mother of half-a-'*\* 


dozen cute little black kids, and some 
of the boys hired these pickaninnies 
with candy and trinkets to get in front 
of me every time I came to town, bend 
their little necks and go Bah! bah! bah! 
Well, sir, I got so sick of it that I 
thought pretty seriously of packing up 
and moving away. After a while I got 
my fighting blood up and ignored the 
whole thing or laughed about it; but it 
was a hard trial. I think now, how- 
ever, I have about lived it down.” 











THE PASSING OF PANAMA. 


By CREDE HASKINS CALHOUN. 


: > HERE is a strip of Latin 
“=~ America, ten miles wide 
by about forty-seven miles 
long, that will lose its 
identity in a few years. It 
is the Canal Zone, Panama. 
Here Latin America 
started; here traditions are oldest and 
customs are set hardest. The native is 
being moulded in the hands of the 
American like the clay of his country by 
the dredge and steam-shovel. American 
manners and habits are bound to sup- 
plant the century-old ways of the natives. 
English will be the language of the 
Isthmus. An American will tolerate 
any kind of English from a foreigner, 
but he will not learn another language. 
“So long!” will soon take the place ‘of 
the soft “ Adios!” (God be with you!) 
and instead of the restful “ Mafiana sera 
otro dia” (Tomorrow will be another 
day), “ Do it now!” will come. 

The native living in the bush loves the 
solitude of the jungle and naturally is 
disturbed by the intruding foreigners— 
particularly the negroes of the West 
Indies, who come here as laborers on 
the Canal. Some of them soon get very 
tired and move into the bush, build a 
hut, plant a yam patch, and live as con- 
tented as only their race can. The 
Panamayan does not like his new neigh- 
bors and calls them “ Chombos.” I have 
never been able to get the exact meaning 
of this word. Once, I saw a gentleman 
from Barbados and a Panamayan 
hustled into a Canal Zone police court 
.for fighting. The officer at the desk 
asked the Barbadian: “ How did this 
trouble start?” 

“He call me a bad name—a Chombo, 
suh!” answered the Barbadian. 

“Well, what does Chombo mean?” 
questioned the officer. 





“T don’ know, suh,” returned the ne- 
gro. 

“Then, how do you know that it is a 
bad name?” 

“T done call him one back and he cuff 
me on de haid, suh,” complained the Bar- 
badian. Evidently it is not a compli- 
mentary term. 

The bush dwellers, excepting the pure- 
bred Indians, are a mixture of Indian, 
negro and the original Spanish settlers. 
As the Isthmus, since its discovery, has 
been the portage place for the world, 
the natives may have the blood of al- 
most any nationality in their veins. They 
range in color from black, through all 
the different shades of brown and 
yellow, to as nearly white as the Tropic 
sun permits. The women seem to out- 
live the men. Very old men are rarely 
seen, but a hut does not seem complete 
without an agéd brown woman, who 
looks to be about 200 years old, sitting 
in the doorway, smoking a black native 
rope cigar. Generally she is surrounded 
by a lot of mongrel dogs, who sit on 
their haunches and sniff the jungle 
breeze, ready to tell of the approach of 
a Gringo or anything else foreign to the 
place. 

The native hut-is built of bamboo and 
thatched with palm leaves. Some of the 
more pretentious ones, near the line of 
the Canal, are built of divers pieces of 
goods boxes and cast-off bits of the cor- 
rugated iron roofing used in the con- 
struction of the Commission buildings. 
The native plants yams, maize and 
yucca. His bananas, oranges, papayas, 
mangoes and rice grow wild. The fields 
must be cleared every year. The brush 
and growth is cut with the machete in 
February; then all through March the 
jungle is flecked at night with glowing 
fires and clouded byday with their smoke. 
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After the planting, there is nothing 
more to do, except to keep the deer and 
peccaries out of the corn, and wait. 
While he waits the energetic native will 
build a pit and burn charcoal. There is 
a pretty race between the corn and the 
jungle growth. The corn is usually 
second. 

Yams, plantains, yucca and tortillas 
are the principal foodstuffs in the in- 
terior. The corn is ground between two 
flat stones or in a rude mortar. Tortillas 
are baked from this meal. The yams and 
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spit, swung a young monkey. It’ looked 
like a wee baby being roasted. Hungry 
as I was, I did not accept their invitation 
to dine. Their other meats are jerked 
venison or beef, and iguanas—a species 
of lizard. 

Often, when the Tropical moon is full, 
I hear the weird, rhythmic Tum-toom! 
of the tambor all night long. The na- 
tives are dancing. The bambor is a drum 
made by stretching a piece of buckskin 
over a short hollow log. It is beaten 
with the fingers and the base of the hand. 











NATIVES’ HUT IN THE PANAMA JUNGLE. 
Photo by FISHBAUGH, Empire, Canal Zone. 





plantains are baked in the ashes. The 
yucca, next to the tortilla, is the native’s 
staff of life. This is boiled like turnips 
or parsnips and eaten without flavoring. 
He also makes starch from the yucca 
root for laundering his Sunday shirt, 
which is most immaculate and never 
tucked into the trousers. Once, after a 
long hike, I stopped at a native hut 
where they were preparing a big dinner. 
Tortillas were being baked on a flat rock ; 
they were covered with ashes and coal. 
Yams and plantains were tucked in the 
ashes of the camp-fire ; and over all, on a 
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Regular tunes are played for the 
different dances—meaningless to the 
American ear but music to the native’s. 
They dance in a double circle, the men 
and women fronting each other, with 
feet shuffling lightly over the ground, 
arms hanging limply and bodies sway- 
ing to the rhythm of the drum. Their 
bodies never touch. 

Sunday is the day for cock fights. 
Every native has a game cock, if he 
can possibly afford it. They are as in- 
dispensable as an automobile to the 
average American. In the bush they are 
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fought in the open—always with a 
wager, however small. Occasionally I 
see a long file of natives passing my 
house, each with oneor two fighting 
cocks in their arms, crowing challenges 
at each other. They are going to hold a 
series of fights in the regular pits in 
Panama. They walk silently along the rail- 
road for ten and fifteen miles, when they 
could ride for 20 or 30 cts., but the native 
from the interior is a little suspicious 
of the caballo de humo (horse of smoke). 
The people living in the cities of Colon 
and Panama revel in the Sunday bull 
fight, which to the average American 
seems a tame sort of sport. The bulls 
are troubled with the inertia common to 


ONE 


NIGHT’S GIGGING ON 
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all live things in the Tropics and usually 
are chased around the ring and finally 
killed by the matador. 

Now the old order is passing. In- 
stead of using the picturesque flat stones, 
the native is buying ground meal; in- 
stead of jerked venison, he is eating 
corned beef (canned in Chicago). The 
interior is being settled by English, Ger- 
mans and Americans. Modern houses 
will soon displace the bamboo hut. The 
native from the jungle is beginning to 
tuck his shirt into his trousers and to ride 
on the train, while his brothers in Colon 
and Panama are passing up the bull fight 
for the American game of baseball and 
are learning the great art of rooting. 


THE GAULEY. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


T the time of which I write, the 
Gauley was a clear-water stream, 
rippling along intermittently be- 

tween high green mountains that shut it 
in closely on all sides. Here and there 
the glens widened out into little bottoms, 
wholly or partially cleared, with an occa- 
sional log cabin, usually built close by 
some bubbling spring or creek. Lumber 
camps were also scattered up and down 
the converging valleys, down which, in 
times of high water, they forced myriads 
of logs for the lumber and pulp mills be- 
low. Oil had been struck in some of 
these bottoms, and a hustling little town 
of rough boards, plaster and logs had 
sprung up, called Jamestown or locally 
“‘Jimtown.”’ 

At the river’s edge, not far from one 
of the derricks, were two flat-bottomed 
skiffs, known as john-boats. Three of us 
from the lower part of the State, being up 
there on an outing trip, had been invited 
to spend a day or two and try the fishing, 
which was said to be good. We had 
whipped the river and one or more of its 
nearby branches without any very aston- 
ishing success, and were in a mood to 


quit and move on up into Webster County 
to the famous Springs of that name. 
While we loafed and talked among 
ourselves, the monotonous whine of the 
drill rope through the pulleys and the 
heavy jar of the drill, striking the rock 
far below the surface, suddenly stopped. 
After several ineffectual attempts at rais- 
ing the drill, the power was thrown off, 
and Wash Tubbet, head driller at this 
point, mildly swore to himself. Honk 
Kimby, his assistant—a rawbony son of 
the West Virginia mountains—took a 
fresh chew of “store twist” and waited. 
A stuck drill often meant so many 
hours or days of pleasing idleness to him; 
while, to Wash Tubbet, the delay meant 
a call-down from the head office of the 
Company in Charleston. He knew that 
a delay now was peculiarly exasperating, 
for the night man had reported traces of 
oil towards morning, and the drilll, if kept 
going, might penetrate the strata through 
which it was boring at any moment. In 
such case, a flowing well or at least a 
good “‘pumper’’ was more than apt to re- 
sult. The Jimtown tool house did not 


then contain certain “fishing” or grap- 

















pling irons that are used for detaching 
fastened drills—at least none of the proper 
size for the drill then in use. Irons were 
to have been sent up the river, but for 
some occult reason had failed to arrive. 
After searching and swearing and fuming 
for an hour or so, Wash sought the tele- 
phone and more profanity resulted; at 
least so it looked to us listeners outside. 

“Well, Honk,”’ said Tubbet at length, 
“there will be no more work on our No. 
Four for a day or two; Meiggs won't be 
here with them tools afore day after to- 
morrow. S’pose we try the giggin’ up 
on Gauley tonight?”’ 

We outsiders, sufficiently disgusted 
with fruitless whipping of pools and rap- 
ids, pricked up our ears. 

‘“‘What’s the reason we can’t go along?”’ 
queried one of our party. “I’ve gigged 
blue cat on Little Kanawha, until the 
game warden put a stop to ‘such foolish- 
ness,’ as he called it.”’ 

“‘T reckon you fellows mought,” quoth 
Tubbet. ‘We ain’t troubled much with 
game wardens up here.” 

Honk emitted a liquid chuckle. “I 
tried it,”’ said he, ‘‘last summer—reportin’ 
to Charleston and all that. But when 
pay day come, some one reported me fer 
dynamitin’ over in Shawl’s Lake. Gosh! 
that was one of my old capers. I lowed 
they’d forgot that.” 

“Reported ye, did they? 
ye do?” asked Tubbet. 

“T paid the fine, licked the feller as re- 
ported us, and hiked over to the oil wells.”’ 

Eventually we made arrangements to 
go with Wash and his assistant, though 
we were told that we might expect some 
wet wading and otherwise disagreeable 
work before we returned. But that was 
all in our program, anyhow, and at 4 that 
afternoon we started on our trip up the 
river. The two john-boats, each 18 feet 
long by 3 wide, carried the party, which 
was increased by one of the logging hands 
from a nearby lumber camp. This gave 
us three to the boat, with a couple of five- 
pronged, barbed, long-handled gigs or 
spears, such as the mountaineers use. 

By good luck I obtained a berth in the 


What did 
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boat occupied by Wash and his man 
Honk; Tubbet took the stern and Kimby 
the bow. I sat on a broad board, laid 
across the gunwales of the john-boat just 
forward of the centre. In front of me 
was a platform similarly arranged and 
about four feet wide. On this table were 
four wooden pails and several empty 
tomato cans, the use for which I was to 
learn later on. For a while a pair of 
rough board paddles furnished the motive 
power; but on entering the first rapid the 
paddles were laid aside, and the ascent 
was made by poling with the reverse end 
of the fish spears. 

It was slow work at the best, and the 
sun had sunk behind the western hills 
before we reached the point on the river 
at which the sport was to begin. Herea 
halt was made, while preparations for the 
fire were made. Gravel was spread over 
the platform in front of my seat to a 
depth of some three inches and wood 
collected and arranged for lighting upon 
the gravel. An additional supply of fuel 
was stored under the seat to replenish the 
fire. This was mostly fat pine knots and 
other easily ignited kinds of fuel. The 
pails were filled with crude petroleum and 
placed in position in the rear of my seat. 
“Now, stranger,” said Honk, ‘bein’ as 
this work is sorter new to you, mebbe 
you'll watch the fire. When she gets 
low, throw a can of ile on the blaze, and 
don’t git egcited too much.”’ 

By this time it was quite dark and our 
two boats were again pushed out into the 
stream. The river looked black enough, 
while the bluffs on either hand seemed 
elevated to unknown heights, the whole 
looming vaguely like black shadows in 
the distance. Far above the flare of the 
fire shone a few stars in a trembling sort 
of way. There was no wind and Wash 
Tubbet announced: “ Hit’s a prime night 
for giggin’, and I’m derned if we don’t 
rake in some big ones afore we’re done!”’ 

Little can be said in favor of fish spear- 
ing. It is a cruel, unsportsmanlike pas- 
time at best. But the writer has no 
apologies to make, for this was the only 
way these hard-worked laborers in the oil 
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field could obtain any welcome variation 
to their monotonous bill-of-fare, wherein 
bacon, salt beef, and a mighty poor vari- 
ety of butter were the standard accom- 
paniments of hard bread, soda biscuits, 
hominy, and a few, a very few vegetables. 

The lighted fires on the boats, replen- 
ished now and then by petroleum, threw 
a transparent glare around several square 
yards of water, making the rocky bottom 
clearly visible. The flare even shone 
upon overhanging trees on either side, as 
we zigzagged here and there in a slow, 
meandering way, with the two giggers 
standing erect at the bow and stern. 

The first victim to Honk’s prowess 
proved to be what he called a “‘gar-nosed 
pike,” which was fairly impaled through 
the middle and dumped from the barbs 
at my feet. I immediately cut off its 
head, not liking to see it linger in the 
death agony, and thereby drew some 
good-natured ridicule from the other two. 
“What ye do that for?”’ demanded Tub- 
bet; ‘them fish don’t feel no pain. When 
they eat each other, d’ye s’pose they 
keers for how t’other one feels?”’ 

The other boat, veering more to the 
left bank, seemed to be having better 
luck; for I could hear frequent splashes 
from their gigs and see a number of 
squirming captives drawn up and flung 
upon the boat’s bottom. Looking at the 
other craft, I forgot my own duty. 

“Look a-here, stranger!’’ warned 
Wash; “our fire’s gittin’ low. If ye 
don’t want us to pile up on one of the 
rocks in the next rapid, you'll have to 
pay more ’tention to the ile.” 

Replenishing the fire, our boat now 
turned bow foremost and shot up the 
second rapid. We grazed a rock here 
and there and took some water aboard, 
in which Honk’s gar sloshed about as if 
still in possession of its head. 

In the second pool Wash sighted what 
he called a “‘water dog,’’ though I do not 
know if that was its proper name. At 
any rate, it was a most hideous, repulsive 
creature. After one ineffectual cast, Wash 
got it on a second trial. The writhing 
fish was held up for my inspection—being 
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about 18 inches long, pinkish in color, 
and with a long flattened head and strong 
jaws that opened and shut with a snap- 
ping sound, as the poor thing bit at the 
barbs on which it was impaled. It had 
short legs, not unlike a lizard, and the 
texture of the skin was like that of the 
ordinary snapping turtle. “If that is 
what you call a water dog,” said I, “I 
don’t hope you may catch another one 
tonight.” 

We did not. Our luck gradually im- 
proved, especially when we turned down- 
stream—taking a right-hand channel be- 
side a wooded island, the left side of 
which we had ascended. In the third 
and fourth pools both Wash and Honk 
secured a number of mountain pike— 
long, graceful, handsome fellows, with 
voracious jaws and slim, forked tails. 

At the fourth pool Wash saw what he 
called a trout, and after twice trying with- 
out success finally landed in the boat a 
black bass of about 3 pounds weight. 
Among our Southern woodsmen, the 
black bass is often termed a trout, from 
Virginia to Florida. Nor does a certain 
familiarity with the speckled brook trout 
lead many of them to a different system 
of nomenclature. 

“That trout’s a buster,’’ said Honk, 
gravely. ‘‘Wash—do it again.” 

I tried to convince them that it was a 
bass. No use. 

“Shucks! you don’t know everything, 
stranger. Bass lives in tide water. Hain’t 
I seen’em down on York River in ole 
Virginny ?”’ 

The next event of interest occurred in 
the fifth rapid. By this time we had 
about a dozen fish, floating in about three 
inches of water in the bottom of our leaky 
boat. I had emptied the last of one pail 
of our petroleum on the fire, and we had 
traversed the swiftest water, when the 
bow crashed into a half-submerged rock 
and we nearly upset. We swung clear at 
last; but the jar had thrown several pints 
of oil from another pail into the bottom 
of the boat, where it quickly spread into 
a thin coating over the water. A minute 


or so later some sparks from our fire fell 
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into this inflammable substance, and we 
forged into the pool below with a sheet 
of flame traveling from bow to stern. 
Wash realized at once what might happen 
if the unemptied pails should ignite, and 
instantly threw them overboard. I seized 
the pail I had emptied, and, dipping up 
water from the river, dashed it on the 
blaze at my feet. This did not put out 
the fire, but it did wash the oil from 
where Wash and I stood to the end oc- 
cupied by Honk. “What you fellers 
doin’ ?” shouted the latter, seizing a pad- 
dle and trying to shovel the burning oil 
and water overboard, after the way one 
often bails out john-boats up here. 

But the blaze thrown overboard from 
our boat ignited the oil which Wash had 
dumped out from the pails. I had heard 
of rivers being set on fire before in the oil 
country, but this was the first time I had 
seen anything like it being done under 
foot, as it were. However, the fires 
finally burned themselves out; and as we 
paused to ascertain what damage was 
done, if any, we heard from the other 
boat, which had followed us, the derisive 
chorus: ‘There'll be a hot time in the 
old town tonight—my baby!” 

That now threadbare song was then at 
the apex of its popularity, and our reply, 
from the lips of both gigsmen, was a 
stream of backwoods profanity that 
seemed to ease the strain all round. No 
harm, however, had resulted—not even 
to the gigged fish; and after bailing our 
boat and borrowing more petroleum from 
the other one, we started on down again. 

But our troubles were not yet over. Just 
before reaching the branch up which Jim- 
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town awaited us, our second supply of oil 
gave out and we consulfed as to whether 
we should run the last rapid intervening 
or land and walk home. “Oh, hell!” 
shouted Tubbet, whose temper was giv- 
ing way under our various mishaps ; “‘let’s 
run through, anyhow. We got no lantern 
and I ain’t honin’ to tote them fish thoo 
the woods.” 

So on we went in the dark—the other 
boat being now out of sight. We were 
almost through to the smooth water 
where the creek comes in, when the bow 
of the john-boat struck full into a rock, 
throwing the stern broadside against 
another. Then our craft speedily filled. 

“Shall I have to wade ashore ?”’ thought 
I; then the vision of that water dog came 
to me, while I was still wading half-leg 
deep. There was a flat rock close by 
but I had no notion to stand on that all 
night. ‘Nothing venture, nothing have,”’ 
thought I. “What if there are more 
water dogs about?”’ Tubbet and Kimby 
were splashing along, dragging the boat 
between them. So I started on a half 
run, thinking how thin were my canvas 
shoes. But if there were more water 
dogs about, they were probably more 
frightened than I; yet I was not sorry 
when I reached shore. 

Wash strung his fish on a stout line, 
and, after all, we reached Jimtown before 
the other boat. Nor had our accident 
washed more than one or two overboard, 
from our catch of nearly two dozen. 
Among these was the water dog caught 
by Wash. Nor was I sorry. I natur- 
ally hated to look at that fish—if it 
was a fish. 


OF SPRING. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


He is calling from .the cherry— 
Calling sweet and loud and merry— 
“Spring is here!” ; 


Calling o’er in triple measure, 
And it seems to him a pleasure— 
“Spring is here!”’ 


Yes; the bluebird, like a poet, 
Sings it over, though we know it— 
“Spring is here!”’ 
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HE 2oth of September, 1909, was a 
glorious morning—one of those 
you find in the fall in Colorado, 

with the air crisp and the rising sun ir- 
radiating the eastern sky—when five of 
the best fellows one could choose to be 
out with left on the Denver and Rio 
Grande train with high hopes for a deer 
hunt. After a forenoon enlivened by 
jokes and laughter, we landed at Cajion 
City, where the train folks put on an ob- 
servation car without | ny roof on it, that 
we might the better enjoy the grandeur 
of the world famous Royal Gorge with 
its hanging bridge. One wonders how 
it was ever possible to run a railroad 
through there, with those great rock 
walls rising, from the very water’s edge, 
3,000 feet in the air. As you travel 
through this gorge, you will notice a 
large water pipe hung on the walls for 
several miles. This is Cafion City’s new 
water supply, which they say is very 
fine. It was here that they had the big 
washout last summer and a mile of the 
track was lying in the river—the Cali- 
fornia Express being delayed in the 
Gorge three days and nights, while they 
built a new road-bed. We rolled on and 
on—stopping at Salida for supper. From 
there we could see the lofty peaks close 


OFF YEAR FOR DEER IN COLORADO. 


By ROBERT M. SMALL. 


to town with their summits covered with 
snow. 

We arrived at the little town of Rifle 
at 1:30 a.m. It was a glorious moonlit 
night but the weather was a bit crispy. 
On alighting from the train we heard 
that it had been Apple Pie Day there. 
The entire countryside had come to cele- 
brate and every one seemed in the best 
of spirits. The hotels were all crowded 
and we had to curl up in the depot and 
wait for daylight. It proved to be a 
beautiful morning. The Grand River 
flows within a hundred yards of the 
depot, and one could just imagine he 
saw the big rainbows rising to the fly. 

Making our way to the hotel, we 
found Mr. Reese, a good, jolly fellow 
who runs the stage line between Rifle 
and Meeker—45 miles distant. It was 
a good thing we had made arrangements 
ahead, for there were so many hunters 
they could not get rigs enough for them. 
The season opening the next day, every 
one wanted to be on the ground early. 
The stage consistéd of a high box wagon 
with four seats; fortunately the seats 
were broad. There were 14 in our 
stage; consequently some of us had to 
sit four in a seat, which got to be very 
uncomfortable before the end of our 
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journey; but we had a good-natured 
driver and four good horses, and the 
jokes and stories started soon after we 
left town, helping us to forget the tight 
place we were in. We changed horses 
once in the forenoon and once in the 
afternoon—stopping at a ranch-house at 
12:30, where we had a fine old-fashioned, 
home-cooked dinner. We were a little 
behind time; but our driver said he 
would pull into Meeker at 6:10 p. m.— 
and he did. It was a hot, dusty ride. 
Late in the afternoon we came to the 
White River Valley. It is as beautiful 
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tains, and were surprised to find such a 
progressive little city so far off the rail- 
road. They have a fine brick hotel with 
electric lights and modern plumbing; 
also a fine Masonic Temple and Odd- 
fellows’ Hall. Here we found our ranch- 
man awaiting us; so, after a good sup- 
per, we crowded six of us and all our, 
baggage into a two-seated square box 
covered wagon, with a team of colts and 
a jug of whiskey close by. It was a 
beautiful moonlit night but quite cold; 
the horses felt good and we wanted to 
cover the 15 miles to the ranch as soon 








ROGER JONES TROUT FISHING IN THE WHITE RIVER. 





a stream as I have ever seen. . We passed 
through the old Meeker Ranch, where 
Mr. Meeker lost his life in the great Ute 
Indian uprising in the fall of 1879. 
Among other things, he insisted on 
plowing up their race track to cultivate, 
after having been warned several times 
what the consequences would be. This 
country is greatly changed since that 
day—the river being lined on both sides 
with beautifully cultivated farms. 

We arrived in the beautiful town of 
Meeker, located at the foot of the moun- 


as possible. We had hardly got started 
on our way when the driver thought it 
was a long time between drinks; so he 
hit the jug again. This kept getting 
more frequent; and I, being in the front 
seat, didn’t like the way we were taking 
the curves. Everything went well until 
we got within a half-mile of the house, 
when one of the horses started to back 
on a hill and our driver was too far gone 
to control them; so we all jumped P. D. 
Q. and held the wagon from tipping 
over when it went over the embank ment. 
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After we had got things straightened 
out, we decided to walk to the ranch. 

After covering the 15 miles in three 
hours, we finally arrived at Joe Bolthoff’s 
ranch on Miller Creek, where we met 
Joe—a tall, thin fellow standing 6 ft. 2 
in his stocking feet. Our bunk-house 
was a one-story log affair, with a good 
stove and three fine beds and everything 
looked spick and span. We were all 
very tired, so turned in right away and 
were soon lost to the world in sound 
sleep. But it did not last long, for we 
were called to breakfast at 5 a.m. Here 
we met Mrs. Bolthoff—a comely, fine- 
looking woman in the twenties—and her 
two little girls. Confronting us was a 
breakfast table with spotless linen and 
well filled, and we did justice to it. Mrs. 
Bolthoff said she had lived up in that 
country for twenty-eight. years and had 
never seen a railroad train. 

At 6 a. m. we all set out in different 
directions, with bets up as to who would 
kill the first deer. It was a lovely day, 
more like July than October. One of 
our party (Fred Feisler) showed his 
good judgment by staying home and 
fishing—catching 20 fine trout which we 
all enjoyed for supper that night. The 
rest of us came straggling in at different 
times, very tired and hungry, All told 
the same story: we had not seen a 
single fresh track. 

The next day two of us thought we 
would try fly fishing in White River. 
We had very good success, catching 
seven trout of from 1 to 2% lbs. each. 

The third day, while hunting through 
the timber, I heard the brush crack, so 
sat down to rest—thinking it was one 
of the boys, as we always hunted two 
and two. I was surprised to see a large 
doe come out of the brush within 40 feet 
of me. I did not move and she did not 
see me but went leisurely on her way. 
Thinking there might be more, I sat 
quiet for a long time, wondering why 
that could not have been a buck, instead 
of a doe; but that was the only deer 
seen at close range on the trip. 

That night we were all discouraged 
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and wished for snow; but there was no 
signs of it. However, we were soon 
laughing at the clown of our party, Dave 
Reynolds, who had been fishing that 
day. Finding that the fish would rise 
to a bumble-bee, he attempted to catch 
one by hitting it with his hat and then 
put on his hat while he picked up the 
bee—only to find that the bee was inside 
his hat! The hat came off much quicker 
than it went on. He was stung for the 
first time in his life and we all asked him 
who put the bee in his bonnet. We had 
another good joke on one of the ranch 
boys who rode the big pasture for two 
hours one evening, looking for the cow 
and could not find her, and when he 
came to put his horse in the barn he 
found the cow in there, where he had 
left her in the morning! 

The next day Roger Jones, Fred 
Feisler and myself took horses and rode 
to the timber, 5 miles away; then left 
our horses to graze while we started out 
on foot. We covered several square 
miles through the timber and did not see 
even a track. We met a camping party 
that had changed their camp every night 
for a week and had not seen a deer. 
They said it was the fine weather and 
that the deer had not come down yet, 
but we hunted the high places and the 
Flat Tops to no effect. The plain truth 
is: the deer have been killed off so in 
recent years that they are getting scarce. 
There were 5,000 killed in 1908, against 
500 the past season. A few years ago 
it was no trouble to get two deer, with- 
out going a mile from camp; but those 
days have passed. The sportsmen ought 
to call for a closed season for four years 
at least and give them a chance to in- 
crease. Many old-time hunters, who 
have not failed in fifteen years to bring 
their buck home, came home empty 
handed the past year. I went out on 
horseback one afternoon with Joe, to see 
if he could locate any, but he couldn’t, 
and we got caught in the worst blizzard 
I have ever been out in. We did not 
reach camp until 10 p. m. and every one 
was worried about us. Joe and I went 
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out on another evening and sighted a 
big four-point buck with the glasses, but 
darkness came on before we could get 
to him. 

1 We all made up our minds to break 
camp the next morning at 3, and got to 
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dogs, two of which (Queen and Jake) 
had hunted with the President. It was 
great sport to see them go tearing 
through the woods on an old bear track. 
They kept the woods ringing with their 
short, sharp bark, followed by a long 











ANTLERS FROM THE PREVIOUS SEASON’S HUNT.——Showing Messrs. Jones, 


Reynolds, Feisler and the Author. 





Meeker in time to catch the 8 o’clock 
stage for Rifle. 

Mr. Goff, brother to the guide ‘that 
took Colonel Roosevelt on his lion hunt 
in Colorado, was camped just a mile up 
the river from us and had his pack of 16 


howl. One needs the best saddle horses 
he can get to follow the dogs and we 
had as good as any—one being named 
Savage, one Joggles and one Coyote, 
and their names suited well. The chase 
left an impression that one will remem- 
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ber for many a day. The dogs are not 
fed for two days before being set on the 
trail; so that, to quote a rancher friend, 
they are “all-fired keen on the hunt.” 
Leaving Rifle at 10 p. m., we were 
soon asleep in the Pullman, for we were 
dog-tired after our 65-mile ride. When 
we turned out next morning we were the 
worst looking tramps you ever saw—for 
not one in the crowd was allowed to 
shave until he reached home. After the 
other passengers realized that we were 
not quite so bad as we seemed, we had 
a jolly good time. We were delayed in 
the Royal Gorge three hours, owing to 
a wrecked freight train, and reached 
Denver at 4 p. m. Oct. 11—feeling well 


repaid for our trip into God’s great Out- 
of-doors. 


A VANCOUVER ISLAND INCIDENT. 


A month ago, from my kitchen win- 
dow, which looks over the channel be- 
tween Salt Spring Island and the Island 
of Vancouver, from the shores of the 
latter I saw a blacktail deer swimming— 
apparently across from the other side 
towards me. The channel is here some 
three miles wide and he was some 400 
yards from the shore, apparently intend- 
ing to land in front of the house. Un- 
fortunately, I had no .300 rifle cartridges 
and only one Mead shell for the Colindian 
ball and shot gun—the only weapons in 
the house. I filled my pocket with a 
handful of No. 6 shot cartridges and the 
one shell, and, taking the Colindian, I 
stalked to the edge of the cliff and waited 
under cover for the landing. The tide 
was very high, and the bushes at the 
foot of the cliff were partly covered. 
The bank is very steep just here and 
much encumbered with fallen trees, logs 
and flotsam of all kinds. Whiskers, the 
dog (a cross between a smooth-coated 
retriever and a cocker spaniel) accom- 
panied me. 

The deer—a brocket with a brow tine 
missing from one antler—swam straight 
in towards me, and when I thought he 
looked close enough I gave him two 
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barrels of No. 6 full in the head. He 
must have looked much closer than he 
really was; for, though he winced to 
both shots and I could see his head was 
well in the centre of the pattern by the 
splashes of the pellets in the water round 
it, he only dropped one ear down and 
turned and swam out towards mid-chan- 
nel, I fired several more shots after 
him, in the hope of reaching his brain 
through the back of the skull. 

He seemed in distress, and, when 
about 300 yards from the shore, turned 
to come back—evidently thinking he 
could not make the crossing. I tried to 
get the dog to see him but he could not, 
and lie left me, to hunt in the brush at 
the back of the house (getting a good 
hiding for it later on!). The buck (as 
we call them here) then began to swim 
in a circle, or rather in a series of small 
circles, and I thought from this that I 
had probably put out one eye. I had 
fired all my cartridges now, except the 
Mead shell (an explosive) which I kept 
for a coup de grace, and, seeing him pretty 
close in to shore, I ran back to the house 
for some more. On my return, the deer 
was nowhere to be seen. To the south 
I had an uninterrupted view and he was 
not there, but to the north the fallen 
trees and débris jutted out and shut out 
the view. So he must have gone that 
way or landed. I went along the rcugh | 
trail at the cliff’s edge, towards the 
north; but, though I searched every 
nook and cranny that I could reach, I 
could find no trace of him. Then I re- 
turned and hunted the bank towards the 
south with the same result, so reluctant- 
ly gave him up and went back to the 
house. Here I found Whiskers, whom 
I licked well. After that of course he 
would not come near me, so I could not 
take him to see what he could do towards 
finding a scent along the cliff. Here for 
a month the incident ended. 


* x bd * 


Three days ago I was going to the 
spring for water, and, having put up the 
usual bunch of duck, I saw through the 




















bushes overhanging the sea the wake of 
some animal swimming. Peering close- 
ly, I saw a brocket swimming parallel to 
the shore and some ten yards from it 
towards the house. I returned at once 
under cover to the house and got out 
the Colindian, more No. 6s and the one 
Mead shell. I also tied up Whiskers, 
with orders that he was to be released 
if I whistled. Then I made a stalk to 
the top of the cliff again to whereabouts 
I judged the deer would be. Sure 
enough, there he was, making for the 
identical spot the other deer had swum 
to, and turned inshore. When he landed 
he was certainly not more than 30 yards 
from me, but I had to shoot then, owing 
to the brush, or lose the opportunity, 
and I gave him both barrels right in the 
face. He dropped and I whistled. Out 
dashed Whiskers and I put him on the 
scent down-wind and he made straight 
for the deer. There was a heavy scuffle 
going on for some time in the thick 
brush at the cliff foot, and then the buck 
again took to the sea. I had just time 
to give him two more barrels of No. 6s 
when the dog sprang after him. The 
hunt was now in full cry; it was also in 
full view from the top of the cliff and I 
called to my wife who came out and saw 
the finish from the veranda. To my 
surprise, the dog swam much faster than 
the deer, till I reflected that the latter 
was pretty hard hit and might have 
swum some distance before I had sighted 
him. Whiskers at first tried to grab the 
deer by the rudder, but a heave of the 
buck’s hind- quarters, followed by a yelp 
from the dog, told of a heavy sub-marine 
blow, so he gave that up and swam for 
some distance a foot or two from the 
deer’s ribs, barking lustily. When about 
300 yards from shore, the dog swam on 
right ahead of the deer, then turned and 
came straight at him, head on. The 
buck turned at once and began to swim 
straight to where I was. I descended 
the cliff steps and went out on a felled 
tree jutting out into the water, here 
some five feet deep. Whiskers drove 
the deer ashore some ten yards from me, 
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amongst a lot of dead branches, weeds 
and débris. I fired the Mead shell and 
hit him in the neck, but it was not a well 
placed shot, owing to my precarious 
position on the tree trunk. Then I 
climbed along over the water on branches 
and logs till I reached the buck (which 
had subsided and was half floating, half 
swimming in a half dead kind of way) 
and seized him byahorn. He gave one 
last leap and in I went up to the armpits 
in icy cold water. However, it was the 
buck’s last effort, and with great diffi- 
culty I dragged him ashore and went for 
a rope. I soon had him triced up, and 
after about an hour’s work I got him 
out of the undergrowth and branches 
and up to the top of the cliff. It was no 
light job, though he only weighed some 
90 pounds, I should guess. I found 
that he had recently lost an eye and had 
several old shot wounds in the head, 
neck and ears, and there is no doubt 
that he was the same animal I had fired 
at a month ago. Considering the state 
I found him in when skinning, it was a 
marvel how he had lived so long. The 
old shot wounds were as numerous as 
the new and many were badly gangrened, 
and his head was riddled. I was very 
glad indeed to have been lucky enough 
to finish the poor beast off. I should 
really never have fired at him at all, of 
course; but he looked so very close that 
I thought it was impossible for him to 
get away after two barrels of No. 6s in 
the head. A certain amount of the meat 
was spoiled of course and the head is 
no trophy, but it will serve as a reminder 
of what not to do on the next similar 
occasion ‘and as a mark of Whiskers’ 
sagacity in heading the buck back to me 
so well. Capt. E. C. P. BripGEs. 
Vancouver, B. C. 





MORE ABOUT SNAKES. 


Being, just at this time, in a position 
and in a locality where ‘“‘there’s nothing 
doing,” I have concluded to end the 
snake controversy by supplementing my 
“say” on snakes in the August, 1907, 
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issue of Sports AFIELD. In the Novem- 
ber, 1907, issue I had occasion to flatly 
contradict some wild statements by Mr. 
C. H. Corbin regarding snakes. 

I did not commence at the beginning. 
The serpent has the distinction of being 
the first deast mentioned in our Bible, I 
say our Bible, because there are about 
16 other Bibles, the majority of which 
are as well authenticated as ours. Gene- 
sis, third chapter: “The serpent is more 
subtle than any beast of the field,” etc. 
Webster defines beast as a four-footed 
animal. Therefore, a serpent (snake) 
must have four feet, and they are right 
there “with the goods.” I know that it 
will greatly surprise many persons when 
I say so. I don’t say that all snakes 
have feet, because I have not examined 
all kinds, but, reasoning from analogy, 
they have. To satisfy yourselves, kill a 
full grown snake and skin it—commen- 
cing at its neck and pulling the skin 
down, so it will come off whole. On its 
belly you'll find four little rudimentary 
feet. I’ve seen it only a few times and 
I know others who have. Dr. W. H. 
Hammond, who was Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Army and subsequently 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind at 

"Bellevue Medical College, N. Y., stated, 
in a lecture, that the spinal cord pos- 
sesses intelligence, and, to prove it, said 
that when on the Plains he had often cut 
the heads off rattlesnakes with his sabre, 
while they were endeavoring to reach 
their holes, and that they went into their 
holes headless, just the same. We do 
not believe that intelligence is any factor, 
but that it is adit entirely—which is 
indeed ‘second nature.” 

When a boy we often saw blacksnakes 
tied to whip stocks and used as a whip. 
They didn’t last long and created a lot 
of comment and curiosity among the 
town people. This may account for some 
whips being called “‘blacksnakes.” 

It was then quite common for one to 
catch a snake by the tail, twirl it around 
and around over his head and give it a 
sudden Snap!—like popping a whip— 
when its head would fly off to parts un- 
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known. Some will recollect that, years 
ago, there were Jew peddlers all over 
the country, who carried their goods in 
great big bed-tick bags on horses. We 
knew two who were traveling together 
when they saw a large blacksnake climb- 
ing a tree—evidently after young birds 
—on the roadside. One of them rode 
up to the tree, caught the snake by the 
tail and commenced to snap its head by 
twirling, when it slipped out of his hand 
and wrapped itself around the other fel- 
low’s neck. The scene was indescrib- 
able. He “hollered”—cried—jumped 
up and down—scared his horse. His 
bag of goods, himself and the snake all 
fell on the ground in a pile. The snake 
escaped unharmed, but the great shak- 
ing up of the man and goods and the 
run-away horse caused much troub le. 

Deer kill snakes by jumping up and 
down on them, cutting them to pieces 
with their sharp hoofs. 

Hogs are the greatest enemies of 
snakes. You'll rarely see a snake where 
there are hogs. They put their feet on 
them, tear them to pieces and eat them 
greedily. 

It is said that snakes will not cross a 
hair rope, and in the Great Southwest 
hair lariats are often placed around the 
beds, on the ground, to keep them away. 

Fifty years ago forked tail hawks were 
plentiful in the Middle States. They 
are now practically extinct. They lived 
exclusively on snakes. We have often 
seen them catch snakes. 

One Sunday morning Mr. S. K. R. 
and wife went for a walk on the farm. 
A forked tail hawk descended rapidly 
close by and flew up with a snake in its 
claws. The snake squirmed and twisted 
and twined itself around in such a way 
as to prevent the hawk from using its 
wings, when both fell to the ground and 
were killed by Mr. R. with his cane. 
Mr. S. once saw a blacksnake after a liz- 
zard in, over and around an old hollow 
log and finally caught it, when he like- 
wise killed them both. 

Many years ago, while traveling with 
five other boys on horses across the 
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Coast Range in California, a deer crossed 
the trail in front of us, on the brushy 
mountainside, and, in order to intercept 
it, I rode as fast as my horse could go 
down to a small stream where I thought 
it would cross. I took a stand, and, 
while waiting and watching for the deer, 
heard a peculiar noise behind, and, on 
turning my horse, I saw the heads and 
about a foot of the bodies of two enor- 
mous rattlesnakes projecting above the 
short weeds and grass—each head sway- 
ing from side to side. I fired a load of 
buckshot and killed them both. I dis- 
mounted, put the muzzle of my gun 
under one and lifted it up, when both 
of them came up, linked together. They 
were the largest I ever saw—being 4 to 
5 inches in diameter and 5 to 6 ft. long. 
Being in a wild, uninhabited country and 
afraid of getting left, 1 hurried on to 
catch up with the crowd and did not in- 
vestigate as much as I have many times 
wished that I had. 

One remarkable peculiarity of snakes 
—some snakes—is the shedding of their 
skins every year. It is during the dog 
days, when snakes are blind. I have 
seen hundreds of “snake sheds” which 
were a perfect mould of the body—eyes 
and all. They are blind when the shed- 
ding is on. In ridding themselves of 
their skins, they crawl through cracks, 
etc.,on the sides of which the loose skin 
rubs—allowing Mr. Snake to crawl out. 
A break in the skin first comes under 
the neck and the head skin becomes 
loose, when the head comes out of this 
break and the restis easy. Why this is, 
nobody knows. On the same order 
many animals shed their hair in the 
spring; others, their horns—elk and 
deer being the most notable examples. 
A full-grown bull elk’s horns will weigh 
from 40 to 60 lbs., and they fall off every 
spring. There are several trees that shed 
their bark likewise, such as the syca- 
more, birch, etc. 

When excited, rattlesnakes emit a 
most offensive odor. A friend of mine 
once, when binding wheat by hand 
picked up a sheaf in which there was a 
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big one. When relating it he said: 
“Heavens! how he stunk!” 

Many animals emit offensive odors 
when excited. Some persons do too. 
We distinctly remember an old negro 
woman who, when mad, perfumed the 
room so we could not stay in it. 

We are aware of the fact that this isa 
“scrappy” sketch, but it covers the 
ground and is exhustive as far as we are 
concerned. W. B. Parsons, M. D. 

Memphis, Tennessee. 


_ 


A MONTANA DEER HUNT. 


It is probably not necessary to say so; 
but this is my first attempt at writing for 
the press. But, seeing so little from 
Montana in the sporting magazines, I 
have decided to take a long chance on 
this reaching the printers. My only re- 
gret is, not having some pictures to ac- 
company the story—especially my first 
deer and Friend Billy landing the big 
trout he didn’t get. 

While unloading our junk at the 
ranch, the stage driver dropped my 
Premo No. 1, and, I found out after- 
wards, damaged it so much that it was 
useless, until I could get to a repair 
shop. The following is a synopsis of 
how I spent my winter vacation. 

Billy Shulz and I were granted a 
week’s leave (without pay) by the Dear 
Old Company (W. U. T. Co.) and de- 
cided to spend it and what little money 
we had in pursuit of the much-sought- 
for deer. Having made all necessary 
arrangements in the morning—guns, 
ammunition, clothing and transportation 
—we left Helena on the afternoon of 
Nov. 24 on the Great Northern Ry. for 
Silver, Mont. Arriving there about 7 
p. m., we took a stage for Cafion Creek, 
where we were to spend the night. After 
a good night’s sleep and a swell break- 
fast (including venison steak), we boarded 
the Lincoln stage for our destination—a 
drive of 38 miles over the Rockies. At 
Stemple, half way and right on top of 
the mountain, we stopped to change 
horses and eat. Frank Taylor, the genial 
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proprietor of the Half-way House, had 
prepared a big chicken dinner, it being 
Thanksgiving Day. (Yes; we had a 
couple of hot ones, made of Hill & 
McGann’s best, before we ate). After 
devouring the chicken, we proceeded on 
to our destination—Joe Hooper’s ranch, 
a half-mile west of Lincoln, Mont., and 
were welcomed there about 6 p. m. with 
a big turkey dinner. That’s eating some 
for one day—eh? Next morning Mr. H. 
hitched up a gentle team for us, and, 
after telling us where we were likely to 
find deer and giving us instructions how 
to get there, we started on our first trip 
after big game. 

We drove up Keep cool Gulch prob- 
ably 7 miles, unhitched the team and 
tied them to the spring wagon, so they 
could get at the hay Mr. H. had thrown 
in behind forthem. After agreeing on 
a possible meeting point on top of the 
main range, we separated—Billy going 
up one ridge and I up the other. The 
snow here was 8 inches deep. I hadn’t 
gone far till I came onto plenty of fresh 
tracks, and was not more than a mile 
from the rig when I heard Billy fire a 
couple shots, and saw a doe and a buck 
coming down the slope towards me. I 
felt pretty certain they would come near 
enough for a shot; so I waited patiently 
(although a little shaky) for them to 
show up. I didn’t have long to wait, 
because they crossed the gulch in dou- 
ble-quick time. The buck came in sight 
about 125 yds. from me, crossing a 
small opening, and I immediately began 
shooting. I think the third shot stopped 
him; at least, he fell after my third shot. 
The excitement was about 98° in the 
shade around there for a few minutes, 
because I expected the doe to show up 
any second; but she did not put in her 
appearance and I thought Billy had 
probably crippled her and that she had 
fallen some place in the gulch. But 
when Billy came down he told me that 
he had seen the whole shoeting match, 
and that the doe had crossed unhurt just 
below where I had shot the buck but 
out of sight of me. The buck weighed 
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180 lbs. and was shot through the fore- 
quarters. 

We were so elated over our early 
success that we decided not to follow 


the doe, but to return to the ranch for 


dinner. We certainly surprised the folks 
at the ranch by getting back in time for 
dinner, with a deer; but we regretted this 
later on, as you will see. 

After dinner Mrs. H. suggested we all 
go fishing. She knew a good hole not 
far from the house. Mr. H. had told 
me that every winter there were several 
ducks wintered on the ranch; so I took 
my trusty Marlin 16-gauge, while Mrs. 
H. and Billy had some fishing tackle 
that we managed to get together from 
the past summer’s left overs. We were 
hardly out of sight of the house when 
up flew a pair of mallards. I did better 
now, with the shotgun—scoring two 
straight. I left the fisher folk here and 
followed a small stream through the hay 
field. I didn’t go far until I had downed 
8—all big fat mallards. This was all 
we could use at the ranch for the pres- 
ent; so I went back to where I had left 
the fishing party. Just as I came up to 
them Billy was in the act of landing a 
fine big fellow, when his leader parted. 
I couldn’t hear what he said but it 
sounded like Chingouae !—whatever that 
means. Between the two of them, they 
had caught 38—probably 25 lbs. Mrs. 
H. said Billy kept her busy catching 
bullheads for bait, or she could have 
gotten 50 lbs. herself. Some of them 
were certainly fine specimens. We got 
home by 4 o’clock, in plenty of time for 
supper, and while the trout were frying 
Billy and I sawed and split wood, to 
limber up our sending arm a little and 
incidentally to sharpen our by this time 
ranchers’ appetites. After supper Mr. H. 
planned another trip for us next day, 
saying he was still too busy to accom- 
pany us. I wonder if a rancher ever 
really runs out of something to do? 
That man was as busy as a bee from 
daylight till 9 at night every day we 
were there. 

Next morning we were both anxious 
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to get another chance at deer, so got an 
early start. We took a different route 
today, going up Sucker Creek about 7 
miles to unhitch. There had been a 
light rainfall in the hills during the 
night, and we saw at once that our 
chances were slim, so we concluded to 
hunt together. We made so much noise 
breaking through the crust on the snow 
that there was no chance to get near 
enough to a deer for either of us to get 


Mrs. H. accompanied him on an old- 
fashioned organ at night, and praying 
for a little fresh snow to deaden the old 
crust, so we could get another day after 
deer; but none came. We got back to 
town Dec. 1 with one deer, 14 ducks, 
45 lbs. of brook trout and an awful ap- 
petite, and firmly resolved to do it again 
next fall, if we were alive, only on a 
larger scale. J. S. BrInDLey. 
Helena, Montana. 

















BAGGED ON A THREE DAYS HUNT IN SASKATCHEWAN. 





anything. Although we saw several and 
each of us had several shots—probably 
good shots for an expert rifleman—but 
they were too far for us. So, after eat- 
ing our chicken sandwiches, with jelly 
on ’em, we drove back to the ranch, 
feeling pretty much discouraged. 

The next four days we had to content 
ourselves with loafing around the ranch, 
doing a little fishing and duck hunting 
during the day, playing Pedro or listen- 
ing to Mr. H. play the mouth harp while 


A BIG BAG OF DUCKS. 





Our photo shows H. K. Gollnick and 
J. A. Smith of Regina, Province of Sas- 
katchewan, at the conclusion of a three 
days shoot last fall in that famous Far 
Northern Gameland. On seeing it, many 
an old hunter of the Middle West will 
be moved to tell of the time when wild- 
fowl fairly swarmed along the Illinois 
and Kankakee Rivers and in the prairie 
sloughs of Iowa. 
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‘*Today we spring the snipe, 
And, with an eye as keen as does the bird 
Himself, by hunger’s strongest law compelled, 
Explore each sheltered drain or hollow 
ditch. ’’ 


—LEwWIS’s AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. 

Marcu brings with it anticipations of 
possible visits to the haunts of Scolopax 
Wilsonii. Given good weather during the 
latter part of the month, Jack makes his 
way North, en route to his breeding 
grounds, stopping here and there on his 
journey to rest and feed. Here today 
and gone tomorrow, the most fickle, ca- 
pricious and erratic game bird of North 
America, demanding a quick eye and a 
ready gun to bring him to bag. In these 
days of conservation and preservation of 
the lingering remnants of our upland 
game, there are few to speak a word for 
this lovable game bird, whose migratory 
habits and capricious visits to favorite 
marshes render him an outlaw in the 
Middle and Northern States, as though 
unworthy of consideration and protection 
during his annual spring journey. 

* * * * 


THE jack-snipe is not hard to kill— 
one or two shot being sufficient to trip 
him up in his flight; but if wild, a good 
close-shooting gun is needed with plenty 
of powder behind the shot. The charge 
suitable for trap-shooting is about the 
proper thing, if pointed right. 
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THERE is a close relative of the jack- 
snipe to be found on the salt marshes, 
known in Maryland as the grass snipe, 
and in some other localities as the red- 
breasted snipe, that in summer plumage 
resembles its upland relative very closely. 
It jumps like Jack, and when scattered 
about the marsh and startled starts its 
flight in the same erratic manner. Once, 
while shooting “ yellow-shank” plover 
on a marsh near Ocean City, Md., I 
noticed several birds drop in the short 
marsh grass some distance above where 
I had my decoys placed. Their actions 
were so like those of jack-snipe that curi- 
osity compelled an investigation and for 
about an hour I had good sport, bagging 
an even dozen before the remaining birds 
were driven from their feeding ground. 
The resemblance to jack-snipe was so 
close that it needed a reference to Coues’ 
Key to North American Birds to tell the 
difference. This same bird is said to fly 
in flocks and decoy, but in several years’ 
experience along the Maryland coast I 
have never met them in this way. 


* * x % 


THE National Rifle and Pistol matches 
for 1910 will be held again at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, in August. At the same 
place the National Rifle Association of 
America will hold its annual matches, 
just before the National matches. The 


























AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 


Ohio State Rifle Association will hold 
its annual matches on this range at a 
still earlier date, making a continuous 
round of shooting for nearly three 


weeks. 
* * * * 


THE National Rifle Association is also 
pursuing an active campaign in affording 
opportunities for the schoolboys of the 
larger cities to take up rifle practice, and 
already a number of cities have made 
adequate provision for instruction and 
practice. If an indoor range can be pro- 
cured, and generally the State military 
authorities are willing to permit after- 
noon use of their galleries, the 
boys of the secondary schools form 
an association, elect officers, adopt a 
constitution and by-laws acceptable 
to the N. R. A., and pay an annual 
affiliation dues of $2.00. There is 
almost always some member of the State 
militia who is a “ crank” on the subject 
of rifle shooting and who is willing to act 
as instructor, but the most difficult ob- 
stacle to overcome is providing rifles. 
To all affiliated schoolboy rifle clubs, the 
N. R. A. offers two Junior Marksman 
qualifications, with a silver lapel button 
to each boy who will make 38 points or 
better out of a possible 50 at 50 feet in- 
doors, and a score of 42 or better in the 
prone position on the N. R. A. target 
having a one-inch buljseye. The other 
qualification is for outdoor shooting, and 
the boy who scores not less than 35 
standing and 40 prone at 200 yards on 
the regulation “ A” target gets a medal. 
To each club the Association presents a 
medal for individual club competition 
each year, and also offers an entry in 
the Interscholastic competition for teams 
of ten boys and a magnificent silver cup 
presented by one of the Astor family. 
The rifles used must be of .22 calibre for 
all indoor practice and of .30 calibre for 
outdoor practice. é 


x * * * 


A SOMEWHAT extensive experience as 
Instructor of Rifle Practice in the Na- 
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tional Guard and with schoolboys only 
intensifies the belief that the greatest 
weakness of America today is the apathy 
of the growing youth in connection with 
firearms. When 50 per cent of school- 
boys come up for instruction and are 
absolutely ignorant of how to use a gun, 
have never read up on the theory of 
shooting, have no acquaintance with or 
desire to read books of travel, hunting 
or shooting, the eagerness to get. this 
knowledge and the receptivity of their 
minds is the only saving influence for the 
future if war should come. Thirty per 
cent. of these lads have defects of eye- 
sight, in many cases entirely unsuspected 
but needing glasses to correct. Not less 
than five per cent. unconsciously use the 
left eye in sighting and aiming, yet put 
the gun to the right shoulder; such boys 
should be taught to shoot from the left 
shoulder, but so far as I know there is 
not a left-handed bolt action military arm 
in the world, and in rapid fire it certainly 
does take an expert to work the bolt 
with the left hand. 
oa * * * 

I aM firmly convinced that with the ma- 
jority of American born boys the talent 
to shoot straight is only latent. I have 
repeatedly seen lads of 14 to 16 years 
start as awkwardly as possible, shoot 10 
shots, and be wonderfully proud that one 
or two bullets hit the card. In one season 
of instruction, or about 20 hours of prac- 
tice, these same youngsters were making 
anywheres from 35 to 40 out of a pos- 
sible 50 and handling a rifle in good 
shape. But this talent is not only latent 
but in danger of becoming more diffi- 
cult to dig up and train if measures are 
not taken to bring about a more wide- 
spread interest. If each successive 
generation does nothing to increase it, 
the longer time it will take to fit an army 
for the firing line, and as it is impossible 
to permit indiscriminate practice, even 
with small-calibre rifles, it is up to the 
older generation to supply ranges for 
practice and literally “teach the young 
idea how to shoot.” 
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THE camp medicine chest (unless in 
the hands of a physician, who will take 
with him such medical and surgical sup- 
plies as he may deem best) must of ne- 
cessity take up as little room and add as 
little weight as possible to the general 
equipage. Most of the potent remedies 
can be obtained in tablet form, put up 
in watertight bottles, and with these is 
furnished a compact and substantial box 
for transportation. Camp life as a rule 
predisposes to health rather than sick- 
ness, but if miles distant from medical 
assistance a valuable life may be saved 
by the prompt application of simple 
remedies which should be at hand. For 
internal use the following list of drugs 
may be mentioned: Strychnine, mor- 
phine, quinine, calomel, chlorodyne, 
phenacetine and salol. For external use, 
corrosive sublimate or permanganate of 
potassium. The use of alcohol as a 
beverage must of course be a matter of 
personal choice. It is not portable and 
as a remedy it is far inferior to strych- 
nine and good coffee. Its alleged stimu- 
lant action is not borne out by clinical 
experience and while it is applicable in 
some cases as a therapeutic resource, its 
best use in camp will be found after a 
long and tiresome day’s march or. after 
a thorough drenching, when the patient 
is ready for bed, and then in small 
doses. The effects of a sudden chill can 
be effectually warded off by a cup of 
strong, hot coffee, with a few grains of 
quinine, which leave no unpleasant after- 
effects. The mosquito bar and net add 
little to the weight of an equipment and 
are prophylactic measures to be used in 
all malarious districts or wherever the 
malaria bearing variety of mosquito may 
be found. A good clearing out of the 
intestinal tract by calomel and the ad- 
ministration of 15 to 20 grains of quinine 
in 24 hours, with a change of the camp 
ground to a higher and better drained 
location, will usually abort an ordinary 
attack of malarial fever. Plain boiled 
water may be used to wash wounds, in 
the absence of other antiseptics, and after 
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the wound is thoroughly cleaned a gauze 
pad and bandage with absolute rest for a 
day or two promote healing without 
suppuration. 

* * * * 


THE modus operandi of conducting 
“ rapid fire ’for the coming National rifle 
matches has been entirely changed from 
that of past years and under the new con- 
ditions comes nearer being like service 
conditions than ever before. The target 
is the usual sized 200-yard target, bear- 
ing the prone figure of a soldier, the bot- 
tom of the figure having beneath it a 
space, a hit in which counts Four; an- 
other space is marked above and around 
the figure, counting Three ; the remainder 
of the target counting Two. A hit in the 
figure or course counts Five. The man 
firing stands at the “ ready ” with loaded 
rifle, and at a signal the target is ex- 
posed; immediately he drops to one 
knee, with elbow on the other, and fires 
his five shots in the allotted time of 20 
seconds, all unfired shots counting as 
misses—the score being repeated if a de- 
fective cartridge or a disabled piece in- 
terferes with the completion of the score. 
The “ battle sight” is required. This is 
the open sight notch, seen when the leaf 
is flat down on the sight-base and is sup- 
posed to give an elevation of 530 yds. 
Aim taken at the bottom edge of the 
figure would place the bullet about in 
the middle of the figure. 


* * * * 


THE latest firing regulations for the 
U. S. Army, just issued and mandatory 
for this year, show some surprising 
changes—one part being entirely devoted 
to what is termed Field Practice, which 
includes firing from behind cover with 
and without a rest, firing at bobbing tar- 
gets, rapid fire at falling targets, and 
firing at moving targets, Much atten- 
tion is paid to the kinds of fire, fire con- 
trol and effects of fire, so that the expert 
rifleman of the near future will be highly 
trained technically, besides knowing how 
to shoot straight. 
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AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 


Ecmer E. SHANER, the very efficient 
director of the Inter-State Trap-Shoot- 
ing Association, states that the 11th 


Grand American Handicap will be given 


at Chicago, June 21 to 24, on the grounds 
of the Chicago Gun Club. The amount 
of added money will be announced later. 
The Southern Handicap tournament will 
be given at Columbus, Ga., May 3, 4 and 
5, and the 5th Western Handicap tour- 
nament will be given at Des Moines, 
Iowa, May 24, 25 and 26; each tourna- 
ment having, $1000 added money. 


* * * *x 


Ir hardly seems possible that 28 years 
have passed since an artificial substitute 
for live pigeons was introduced, and 
trap-shooting became one of the best 
patronized sports of this country. The 
Ligowsky clay pigeon and the 10-bore 
shotgun, with its massive load of black 
powder, was thought to be the greatest 
combination then known, and the man 
who managed to shoot at 50 targets in 
an afternoon and break from 75 to 80 
per cent. of them, was considered a hero, 
even though liniment might be needed 
that night to comfort his bruised shoul- 
der. The improved target made of as- 
phalt or some such material, that broke 
more readily and was cheaper, added an- 
other impetus to the sport, and with the 
introduction of smokeless powder, the 
1o-bore disappeared in favor of the 
lighter 12-bore. Even then the man who 
could stand among the 85 per cent. class 
had a show for his money, but how 
different now. 


* * * * 


One of the first men to break 100 
straight targets was a Winchester repre- 
sentative, if my recollection is correct, 
and it was thought a most wonderful 
feat. Yet in the year 1910 we hear that 
the Du Pont Powder Co. is offering 
special prizes for long runs and among 
the so-called professional trap-shots 
there are many to whom a run of 100 
without a miss is too common to remem- 
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ber. Bear in mind that all this wonder- 
ful shooting is being done with Ameri- 
can shotguns, American powder and with 
Americans behind the gun. 

* * * * 

A RECENT advertisement in the sport- 
ing press calls attention to the record of 
the noted Fred Gilbert, who made his 
début in the city of Baltimore 14 years 
ago at the first Du Pont tournament, 
where he won the famous Du Pont Tro- 
phy, shooting at live pigeons from a field 
composed of some of the then best known 
live-pigeon shots in America. Quiet and 
unassuming, this lad from Spirit Lake 
came into his own right there, and the 
reputation then established has been 
maintained ever since. 

* * * * 


A stupy of Gilbert’s record shows the 
growth of trap-shooting in a graphic 
manner. For example: In 1897 he shot 
at 3,290 targets, breaking 3,056—an 
average of 92.9 per cent. In 1903, he 
shot at 9,205 and broke an average of 
94.2 per cent. In 1904, 17,845 targets 
were thrown for him and he wound up 
that year with an average of 95.6 per 
cent. Last year, 19,310 targets (includ- 
ing targets in all kinds of shooting— 
singles, doubles, practice events, etc.— 
gave him an average of 95.41 per cent, 
Can you beat it? Think of the endur- 
ance, to say nothing of the skill, de- 
manded to make such a record. 


* * * *x 


Cuas. G. Spencer of St. Louis is an- 
other professional trap-shot of a com- 
paratively recent entrance into the field, 
who secured the Interstate Association’s 
official record for 1909, 97.20 per cent— 
the highest ever made for 8,325 targets. 


* * x * 


THESE gentlemen are paid to break 
targets and therefore must be good shots. 
That sounds all right, but take a look at 
the 1909 records of an amateur—namely, 
Woolfolk Henderson, who finished the 
season with an average of 95.57 per 
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cent., shooting at 8,597 targets—inci- 
dentally winning 16 First Averages, 5 
Second Averages, 2 Third Averages, 
the Kentucky State Championship, the 
Western Handicap, and the Colorado 
Handicap, and having one .unfinished 
straight run of 252 targets. Rather 
classy shooting, and then some, for a 
mere amateur who shoots for the love 
of it. 
* * * * 

THE great tournament, with its long 
list of entries, is of course no place for 
the real amateur whose time permits but 
few opportunities for practice, but the 
sport is too enjoyable to be restricted as 
it is now. In years past, the many small 
country clubs devoted to such practice 
gave the busy man a chance to shoot at 
small expense, and now, when the 
ubiquitous trolley has gridironed every 
State, it is a pity that these smaller imi- 
tations of the real thing have practically 
disappeared. 


* * * * 


THE Shooting Times (English) gives 
an editorial notice of a shotgun made 
with the two barrels, one over the other, 
and claims for it among other advantages 
that there is less danger of missing quar- 
tering, shots than with the ordinary 
double barrel. This is by no manner a 
new idea, but it reminds one forcibly of 
the four-shot double gun that appeared 
several years ago but which never passed 
the experimental stage. When one has 
a choice of two or three repeating shot- 
guns and once learns how to manipulate 
one, there is nothing in the idea brought 
out by our cousin across the water to* 
recommend it, and, so far as American 
game is concerned, the ordinary double- 
barrel usually gets all that it ought to 
get and sometimes more. 


* * * * 


Tue theory that the repeating shotgun 
was too destructive of game is not yet 
destroyed, though it is a most difficult 
one to prove. There are very few men 
who can get more than two shots into a 
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covey with the repeater—that is, killing 
shots; and I have seen a friend drop 4 
birds with four shots fired from a double 
gun—the two first shots being on the rise 
and the other two being fired at two 
lingering members of the covey that rose 
as he was loading. A repeater could 
surely have done no more. It takes a 
tremendous amount of practice to work 
the slide and aim properly in the rush 
and hurry of a hot corner—more prac- 
tice in fact than the average individual 
can possibly get. And the farmer boy 
who cannot afford to buy a high-priced 
double gun has found in the repeater a 
serviceable and low-priced arm, suitable 
for any and all kinds of game with feath- 
ers to be found on this continent. I have 
the first repeating shotgun ever used at 
the trap in Maryland, and, after all the 
many thousand shots fired through its 
barrel, it is still ready for business, and 
during, all the years of its usefulness it 
has never cost me a penny for repairs 


* * * * 


THE past winter will long be remem- 
bered as one of the coldest for many 
years. More snow has fallen and the 
continued cold has been of longer dura- 
tion, which may have been conducive to 
good health but has been hard on the 
game. Bob White, however, has learned 
his lesson fairly well and now takes to 
the woods and swamps on the approach 
of bad weather—thus having a better 
chance to survive than if living in more 
open spaces. Br’er Rabbit appears to 
enjoy cold weather, and after a recent 
light snow, many tracks were seen along 
the road and about the garden. Many of 
those who love field sports have taken 
up the duty of feeding Bob White, and. 
every farmer who enjoys the cheery 
whistle of our little friend, even though 
he may not shoot, will gain the value of 
the wheat scattered where the wandering 
birds can find it, in the destruction of 
harmful bugs during the spring and 
summer. 


Sam’ J. Fort, M. D. 
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A FIGHT FOR A LAKE. 





The sympathy of the sportsmen of the 
country will naturally go out to their 
brothers in Central Iowa, who are now 
engaged in a fight to preserve a lake for 
fish and game purposes. Opposing the 
sportsmen are a lot of land speculators 
who hope to induce the executive council 
of the State to drain Wall Lake, and thus 
deprive the sportsmen of several coun- 
ties of a popular resort that has afforded 
splendid hunting and fishing grounds for 
the past generation. 

Wall Lake is located in Wright County 
and is about a mile wide by two miles 
long. It is located remote from any city 
or town and far from railroads; so that 
the place has been an ideal sanctuary for 


game birds and fish, as it is frequented — 


by sportsmen only during the proper sea- 
son—thus giving plenty of opportunities 
for the propagation of wild life. Of late 
years the sportsmen of Central Iowa have 
sown large beds of wild rice, with a view 
to attracting wild-fowl to the lake: Re- 
cently a sum of money was subscribed by 
the sportsmen to place a dam at the out- 
let of the lake, so as to raise its waters 
to its meandered boundaries. This was 


done in order to afford a better stage of 
water and allow a larger range for birds 
and fish. 

But despite these efforts on the part of 
Central lowa’s sportsmen to preserve the 
last good lake in their part of the State, 
interested parties have sought to induce 
the State to drain the lake and turn its 
bed into agricultural land. It is main- 
tained by those who would wipe this 
beautiful sheet of water off the map of 
Iowa that the State cannot afford to keep 
for the pleasure of a few hundred sports- 
men fifteen hundred acres of land that 
could be made tillable by drawing off the 
water. 

With this line-up, the executive coun- 
cil will be confronted by an array of legal 
and other talent—one side fighting for the 
perpetuation of a natural hunting and 
fishing preserve and the other asking that 
the lake bed be turned into agricultural 
land. On the one side is the sentiment 
of the true sportsmen and on the other 
the avaricious and grasping speculators 
who hope to secure the draining of the 
lake and then snap up the lake-bed at a 
nominal price from the State, only to 
eventually reap an enormous profit from 
the raise in price that will naturally fol- 
low the draining of this large tract of 
land. 

The land-grabbers of the Far West, 
against whom the Government is now 
fighting to save some of the valuable 
lands, are no better than the people who 
are seeking to wrest from the sportsmen 
of Central Iowa their last hope of a nat- 
ural hunting ground for themselves and 
their descendants. 

It is proposed by the sportsmen to ask 
the State to preserve the lake, and, in- 
stead of abandoning it, to buy some 
ground adjacent to it, so that hunters 
and fishermen can use the land for camp 
purposes, without trespassing on the 
property of land owners adjacent to the 
lake. It is figured by those interested 
that the $150,000 raised by the State from 
hunters’ licenses is for just such purposes 
as this, and that, inasmuch as the sports- 
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men have paid this money for permission 
to hunt, they are entitled to some say as 
to how the money should be spent. And 
no more beneficent purpose can be 
thought of than to preserve to these hunt- 
ers some of the lakes of Iowa and pro- 
vide a natural game reserve where wild- 
fowl can be protected and hunted only at 
the proper season. . 

The fight that is now on over this lake 
is attracting State wide attention and all 
broad-minded people are naturally siding 
with Iowa’s sportsmen in their protest 
against this movement to deprive them of 
a really valuable hunting and fishing pre- 
serve. 


<i 


GAME AFFAIRS IN SASKATCHEWAN. 








Through the kindness of W. M. Van 
Valkenburg of the Saskatchewan Game 
Protective Association, we are in receipt 
of interesting information touching game 
conditions in that Province. Although 
at the recent annual meeting of the above 
association, held at Regina, T. N. Will- 
ing, the chief game guardian of the 
province, considered it incumbent upon 
him to censure the legislative assembly 
for their failure to pass certain laws pe- 
titioned for by the Association at its last 
meeting, still some good work has been 
done in the direction of bettering game 
laws and game conditions. The prohibi- 
tion of Sunday shooting was made more 
emphatic by adding the words “ and the 
carrying of a gun ready for use in the 
vicinity of game shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of hunting.” The open season for 
prairie-chicken has, owing to the rapid 
decrease in numbers of this favorite game 
bird, been reduced to the month of Oc- 
tober. The close season for beaver has 
been extended to the year 1915, but 
power is given the Minister of Agricul- 
ture to permit the breaking of dams or 
removal of beavers, when they are found 
to be damaging property. The use of 
poison for the destruction of fur-bearing 
animals is forbidden, but this term does 
not include wolves, and the export of 
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unprime skins is prohibited. A fee of 
$1.00 must now be paid for a permit to 
export a deer head and a like figure for 
each shipment of one dozen or less of 
ducks or geese, and no person may ex- 
port in one season more than five dozen 
of such birds. No permits may be grant- 
ed for export of dead prairie-chicken or 
other grouse. 

A new schedule of licenses to shoot 
has been made, all residents of the cities, 
towns and villages being charged a fee 
of $1.00 for bird license and all residents 
of Saskatchewan Province $2.00 for a 
big-game license; while non-residents 
must pay a fee of $50.00 for a big-game 
license and $25.00 for a bird license for 
the season. 

The most important amendment to the 
game ordinance is the setting apart of 
the Dominion Forest Reserves, known as 
the Beaver Hills, the Pines, the Moose 
Mountain and the Porcupine Reserves, 
as game refuges, where the carrying of 
guns or hunting and trapping at any time 
are forbidden. In this matter the Pro- 
vincial authorities are co-operating with 
the Dominion Forestry Service. At the 
above meeting the local gun club that 
operates under the auspices of the Pro- 
tective Association presented a report of 
progress. It was decided by the parent 
association that as soon as the season 
permits a weekly gun practice should be 
introduced and pursued throughout the 
season. 





Miss L. M. Montcomery, of Prince 
Edward’s Island—so well and favorably 
known as a contributor to these columns 
—is out with a second venture in the 
World of Fiction. The recent publica- 
tion is a sequel to her first novel, “ Anne 
of Green Gables,’ and continues a nar- 
rative of subsequent events in the lives 
of her original characters. Those who 
have been charmed by “ Anne of Green 
Gables,” with its delightful description 
and aroma of outdoor life, will eagerly 
welcome “Anne of Avonlea.” Pub- 


lished by L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
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A PAIR OF GOOD ONES. 


Ben Schwartz and Alf Gardiner, pic- 
tured herewith, are two of the principal 
promoters of the Sunny South Handicap, 
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eountry. Some very good scores were 
made during the shoot—Gilbert leading 
in the net result. Schwartz was third 


among the Texas amateurs and led the 
Houston bunch with an average of 9o 


\BEN SCHWARTZ AND ALF GARDINER AT THE RECENT SUNNY SOUTH HANDICAP. 


the big shooting event of Texas. Gar- 
diner has been managing the Sunny 
South for many years and has become 
known to all the leading shooters of the 


per cent., which was very good consider- 
ing the conditions under which he shot. 
He has been steadily improving for the 
past several years-in his shooting over 
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the traps, while in the field he is the equal 
of most of them. The past season has 
not been a very good one for quail in the 
Houston territory, and it is my impres- 
sion that Schwartz has brought in more 
of the brown beauties than any other one 
Houstonian. He has had some hard 
brush shooting to do, too, in order to 
get them. Harry T. WARNER. 
Houston, Texas. 





DEER IN IOWA. 





It is a strange tale, but since it is 
vouched for by a Deputy Game Warden 
acting under orders from the Game War- 
den of Iowa, the stories of depredations 
by deer in this State must be accepted 
with some element of truth. From the 
Nishnabotna River bottom, in Pottawat- 
tamie and Shelby Counties, have come 
complaints repeatedly from farmers that 
the deer were destroying their crops and 
orchards. So persistent has been the ap- 
peals for protection that the State Game 
Warden finally took up the matter and 
the report of his deputy shows that there 
have been plenty of grounds for com- 
plaint. 

It appears that 10 or 15 years ago a 
farmer in that section owned a small herd 
of deer, but they finally wandered away 
and little effort was made to corral them. 
It is said that from this nucleus has 
grown a herd of wild deer aggregating 
between 300 and 400. They appear to 
travel in small herds and thrive finely on 
the forage they find in the farmers’ 
fields. During the mating season the 
bucks have grown so ferocious that they 
are said to have attacked children on 
their way to school, calling for protec- 
tion from older members of the faniily. 
Under the State law, no one is allowed to 
kill deer, except the owner, and no one 
wishes to claim ownership for fear of 
the numerous claims for damages that 
would arise. It has been proposed to 
corral as many of the deer and then kill 
off all but the younger ones and parcel 
these out to the various State parks. The 
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farmers are insisting that they be ac- 
corded some protection and the difficult 
question is up to the Game Warden and 
his assistants to solve. 





DEATH OF CLARENCE A. MURCH. 





Our readers will be grieved to hear of 
the death of Clarence A. Murch, which 
occurred at his home in Kearney, Ne- 
braska, on January 16th. Born in Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, in 1855, and educated 
at Lawrence University, Professor Murch 
was one of the most widely loved edu- 
cators in the West. We of the Sports 
Afield Family will long remember his 
keen enjoyment of a camping, fishing or 
boating trip, the rarely beautiful imagery 
of his literary contributions, and the 
sparkling quality of his humor. To meet 
him was always an inspiration to the 
writer of these lines; and among the 
many men who aided us in the early 
days of Sports AFIELD, to none did we 
turn with more abiding faith than to 
Professor Murch. As head of one of 
the Departments of the Nebraska State 
Normal School, his work was ever of the 
best. And now, in the words of one of 
his own poems, a hundred thoughts of 
him 
‘¢Wind through the picture of the days de- 

parted— 

Far from the busy strife of manhood’s noon. 
Still echoes from those haleyon days of boy- 

hood, 

Like the soft hum of some old forest rune, 
Sough through the silence of the still night 

watches, 

Stirring the leaves of Memory once again— 
Like thoughts of some old love, long time 

forgotten, 

Thrilling the heart with joy akin to pain.’’ 


CLAUDE KING. 





HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE POWDERS. 





Epriror Sports AFIELD :—AIll lovers of 
fire-arms are interested in reading the va- 
rious articles in your valuable medium 
from time to time. The various experi- 
ences of hunters and target shooters, as 
set forth in Sports AFrieLD from month 
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His 1909 Record 


Made on all Kinds of 
Targets and under all 
conditions of weather. 


Shotat Broken Average 


Single Targets Per Cent 
(16 Yards) 13,030 12,464 95.64 
Doubles 100 95° 95.00 
Target Shots in 
Handicaps and 


Practice events 
(all styles of 
shooting ) 6,180 5,866 95.00 


Total 19,310 18,425 95.41 
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Gilbert has always used 
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—~ ing condition 
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valuable information. 
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DETROIT 
»s ENGINE 


Other sizes at proportionate prices in stock 
ready to ship. Single cylinder oe 

2to 8h. p.; double cylinders, 8 to 20 

four cylinder, 50 h. p. Engines start withont 
cranking. No cams, no sprockets, only three 
moving parts. All engines counterbalanced. No 
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tic white bronze bearings (no cheap babbitt used.) 
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Crankshaft drop forged steel. Bearing surfaces ground. 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. Waterproof — 
system. For your launch, sailboat, rowboat, ste’ 
wheel boat or railroad track car. 20,000 satisfied 
users. Free catalog and Teatisnontebe Demon- 
strating —— wanted in every boat- 
ing community. Special wholesale price on 
first outfit sold. DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, ae ew 
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to month, are of great benefit to the 
shooting fraternity. On page 64 of your 
January number Dr. Fort touches upon 
the ever interesting subject of reloading 
one’s own ammunition. I agree with 
him that any one who shoots should be 
supplied with the Ideal Manuf’g Co.’s 
valuable Hand Book. It will repay any 
one to get it, and, if he follows the ad- 
vice given he will find it not only a pleas- 
urable pastime to reload his empty shells 
but also an economy. If one is careless 
and does not find out what is correct for 
his particular arm and know thoroughly 
which of the various smokeless powders 
he should use, he had better not reload 
at all; but, when once correct, there is no 
more danger in using smokeless powder 
than there is in using black. There is, 
however, a great variety of high and low 
power smokeless powders. Therefore, 
I say write to the Ideal Manuf’g Co., 8 
R St., New Haven, Conn., and tell them 
just what your arm is and what you de- 
sire to do. Shooters will find Capt. Bar- 
low ready and willing at all times to an- 
swer questions and his advice is gener- 
ally to the point. The Bullseye Powder 
Dr. Fort speaks of is a very quick and 
powerful high-power powder. It is fine, 
if used in proper quantities in some arms, 
but it must be handled with knowledge. 
Ignorance is the cause of most accidents 
with fire-arms. “ Be sure you’re right— 
then go ahead.”” My 32-40 Savage rifle, 
with 23 grs. Lightning Powder and the 
Ideal gas check bullet 319,295, shoots 
very close to the centre, and I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that when the 
rifle cracks it costs me only a fraction 
over one cent. M. W. Rosen. 
Parker Ford, Penna. 





AFIELD IN FAIR NEBRASKA. 





During the past month of February 
there have been eight inches of snow on 
the ground, and during this time I have 
been hunting only once. We left early 
one morning in a dandy little homemade 
bob-sled,—just right for two,—and be- 
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hind Harley’s colt. She hadn’t been owt 
for a week and she certainly took us six 
miles out into the country in short order. 

We started to hunt up a draw, with 
Jarkes on one side, myself on the other, 
and the dog in the middle. Although 
we knew from repeated outbursts of 
sound from the dog that many a hot 
chase was going on beneath the bent- 
over weeds, we soon found out that, ow- 
ing to the deep snow, the dog couldn’t 
get the rabbits out of the slough. They 
had runways formed under the weeds, 
and, instead of coming out, would double 
back in the runways. We soon aban- 
doned this and hit for a cornfield. We 
hadn’t gone far, when I saw a fresh track 
leading under a bent-over cornstalk. I 
took my glove and brushed the snow 
away, and, bending down, saw the cot- 
ton tail sitting within a yard of me. 
Many fellows would have blown that 
poor little rabbit’s head off, or, still more 
unmercifully, would have picked him up 
by the ears and painfully killed him 
over their gun barrels. My first thought 
was to shoot him where he sat; but no— 
that would not be giving him a fair 
chance. So I kicked him out! Up he 
came and off he sped on the crust of the 
snow. I raised up to get him but sud- 
denly he disappeared. I ran ahead a few 
steps, but I failed to see him. I had 
overlooked a little gully, leading back to 
the slough, and by that time Bunny 
was speeding away under cover of the 
friendly weeds. True, I had lost my 
rabbit; but I felt lots better than if I 
had blown his head off. I had the day 
before me, and unless Fortune was 
against me I would soon get another 
chance. In a half-hour I had bagged 
two and when I met Jarkes he had three. 
We started off together and came upon 
a spot where a large covey of quail had 
been feeding from a single ear of corn. 
The corn hung over about 6 inches from 
the ground, and the quail tracks were 
thick all around it. The ear was picked 
clean half-way up—as far as the birds 
could reach. Poor littie Bob White and 
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ASK YOUR DEALER If he hasn’t it, we will send, express $2 7.00 


prepaid, on receipt of LIST Price, 


STEVENS 


Repeating Hammerless Shotgun No. 520 
6 Lightning Shots 


The New International Standard—Latest Invention of John Browning, the 
World’s Greatest Repeating Shotgun Inventor. Sales Outdistance All Records 


Why the STEVENS Repeating Hammerless 
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It gets in a double, or 6 shots, 6. Easiest sighting shotgun, because it 
quicker than any Repeating Shot- has the raciest lines known to 
gun in the world. shotgun models—that perfect bal- 

The pump action is so easy that a ance heretofore so difficult to ob- 
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thumb and finger operate it. 


No human hand can move quick P 
enough to “Balk” this ae ho FF Experts make higher scores—new 


cause the loaded shell starts from 
the magazine at the instant the 
empty shell starts from the cham- 
ber. 


shooters make high scores quicker 
—with the Stevens Repeater than 
with any other gun on the market, 
because balance and lines. make it 





1 pointer. 
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family were faring very hard. With the 
snow so deep and the weather so in- 
tensely cold, the birds cannot get to the 
ground to get food. A little farther on 
I found one dead. He was frozen in the 
snow. We walked on and pretty soon, 
with a soul-thrilling Whirr! which in- 
voluntarily brings your gun to your 
shoulder, they got up and sailed away. 
It was certainly a pretty shot and hard 
to resist, but we did it. They lit in a 
draw where there were many patches of 
grass about two feet high. We walked 
down there and they didn’t get up until 
we got right on them. We could see 
where they had lit in the snow and then 
run ahead into the clumps of grass. 
When we stepped into one of these 
bunches they would get up, one and two 
birds at a time; and I honestly believe, 
if the law hadn’t protected them, that we 
could have bagged an even dozen, for 
we counted just 18 quail get up from 
that one little slough. 

There is no open season on quail in 
Nebraska for some years to come; and I 
believe, if the hunters act square and if 
we have no more very severe winters, 
that when the season is again open we 
will once more enjoy some splendid quail 
shooting here in Nebraska, where, years 
ago, there were so many fine large coveys, 
with comparatively few hunters to mo- 
lest them. 

How time does change things! Last 
winter Irish Woods and I were hunting 
rabbits some eight miles east of Lincoln. 
We were very cold and stopped at a little 
old cabin to get warm. An old man let 
us in; and when he. had us seated by a 
fine old-fashioned warm fireplace, he 
looked over our one little cottontail and 
our guns, and then he brought out his 
own rifle, and as he showed it to us he 
told tis many a surprising thing. He 
was one of the first settlers of this coun- 
try and had lived in that cabin for 60 
years. He had come there when 12 years 
old, with his father and mother. He 
said that where we were hunting rabbits 
he had hunted deer—not merely for the 
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sport of shooting them, but to get in a 
good food supply against the long winter 
months. His gun was an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading rifle of the Daniel Boone 
type—its long, beautifully polished barrel 
and burnished brass work plainly declar- 
ing it to be the apple of his eye. He told 
us that then the quail, prairie-chickens 
and rabbits were thick in his very yard. 
Now, whenever we go out that way, we 
stop and see him, and he is always mighty 
glad to receive us and tell us of the times 
when he was a boy. B. W. WIDENER. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





LABRADOR DOGS. 





From Dr. Grenfell’s Book on Labrador. Recently 
published by The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Human life in Labrador is largely de- 
pendent on its dogs. The real Labrador 
dog is a very slightly modified wolf. A 
good specimen stands 2 ft. 6 inches, or 
even 2 ft. 8 inches high at the shoulder, 
measures over 6 ft. 6 inches from the 
tip of the nose to the tip of the tail, and 
will scale 100 pounds. The color is gen- 
erally tawny, like that of a grey wolf, 
with no distinctive markings, but a beau- 
tiful black and white breed has grown 
up, and furnishes the handsomest dogs. 
The general resemblance to wolves is so 
great that at Davis Inlet, where wolves 
come out frequently in winter, the Fac- 
tor has seen his team mixed with a pack 
of wolves on the beach in front of the 
door and yet could not shoot—being un- 
able to distinguish one from the other. 
The wolves themselves are larger than 
the dogs. They may measure in length 
as much as 7 ft. 8 inches from nose to 
tail. They are very bold; on one occa- 
sion wolves lurked near a solitary house 
at Big Bay till they had carried off the 
four dogs, one by one, and left only after 
capturing the cat! The dogs retain the 
same ancestral habits. Some summer 
settlers at Batteau have goats at their 
small shacks. About ten miles away, at 


Red Point, lived a hungry team of dogs. 
One night a goat was missing. The 
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Have a Look! 


through a magnifying glass, at 


Grape-Nuts 


The glass brings out sharply an interesting sight. Upon every 
golden granule will be seen small, shining crystals of Grape-Sugar. 


This isn’t “put there.” 


In the process of making Grape-Nuts, the starch of wheat and barley 
is changed into this sugar and the result is probably the most perfect and 
beneficial food known for providing the elements Nature uses for re- 
building the brain and nerve centres. 


Trial proves. 
“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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crime was traced to the dogs. Men with 
guns awaited their return, with no re- 
sult except much loss of time. The dogs 
never came near the settlement by day. 
Yet, before the people left, the dogs had 
successfully carried off every goat with- 
out suffering any losses. The dogs 
know little or no fear, and, unlike the 
wolves, will unhesitatingly attack even 
the largest Polar bear. On one occasion 
a man’s dogs, traveling along smooth sea 
ice, scented a white bear and started off 
like the wind. They suddenly turned a 
point and ran right into him, so that the 
traces tangled round the bear before the 
astonished driver had time to unlash his 
gun. As soon as he could, he cut the 
traces, but even in harness the dogs kept 
Bruin at bay. The Labrador wolf 
has never been known to kill a man. 
Yet on several occasions men have fallen 
in with them. One man relates that a 
pack followed him almost to his own 
door ; that they stopped when he stopped, 
and came as close as ten yards. He had 
no gun and no means of defence, yet 
they never touched him. The Labrador 
dog has much the same respect for man. 
He is, moreover, affectionate and play- 
ful. You can easily make a pet of him 
if you treat him well; but a team of dogs 
together, however quiet, are never safe 
for strangers. 

The wolf will track a deer day after 
day, till he captures it. Again and again 
our trappers have seen evidence of the 
indefatigable zeal and indomitable reso- 
lution of a single wolf in following a 
caribou herd; and observers all agree 
that each time the track spells the shadow 
of death. A settler relates the story of 
a doe caribou which, in the early summer 
of 1906, he saw brought to bay on the 
middle of a pond by a single wolf. The 
ice had thawed out and it was necessary 
for the wolf to swim off to get at the 
deer. The wolf, after long hesitation in 
taking to the water (which it apparently 
hates) swam off, fought the caribou, and 
although repeatedly knocked down by 
her fore hoofs, at last pulled her down. 
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‘almost anything he can get. 
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Our dogs, taking the scent of a cari- 
bou trail, even when in harness, will for- 
get all discipline, and they will almost 
tear a komatik (sledge) and driver to 
pieces, in their eagerness to give chase. 
I have known of a team that thus ran 
away, and some of them never came 
back. In all probability they had been 
killed, for an Eskimo dog never loses 
his way. There can be no question that 
the dogs love to be driven. They go per- 
fectly wild with excitement when they 
are in harness. The komatik must be 
lashed to a stump or stone, and the line 
cut only when the driver is ready to go. 
The team then shoots off like an ‘arrow 
from a bow. 





Notge.—Although Dr. Grenfell’s chapter up- 
on the dogs of Labrador is wholly and intensely 
interesting, care has been taken to quote only 
those passages relating te comparison between 
the wolf and dog. The paragraph relating to 
the capture of a full-grown caribou by a single 
wolf, is given in reproof of certain partici- 
pants in a former controversy in SporTS AFIELD 
(among them the author of this note), who 
declared that the wolf was the most cowardly 
of wild animals and would not singly attack 
a caribou or other deer. At the time of the 
controversy indicated, we knew little or nothing 
of the Labrador wolf, and we are now free to 
admit that Dr. Grenfell has abundantly proved 
the exception to the rule. We are pleased to 
add to a knowledge of Natural History, with 
limitations hitherto unsuspected, the fact that 
the wolf of Labrador is larger, more savage 
and more courageous than those of more 
southerly climes.—THos. H. FRASER. 


—_—_. 


ALLIGATOR HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 





Writing from St. Petersburg, Fla., to 
his home paper, the Garrett Journal of 
Oakland, Md., Dr. H. Scott has this to 
say: 

Here comes the alligator again and if 
the Southern Cracker and Northern 
Yankee would let him alone, he would 
live more than 100 years. He lives on 
insects, snakes, dogs, cats, poultry and 
I have been 
informed that he considers a negro baby 
a fine feast. He will eat a meal once a 
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The FISHERMAN’S FRIEND - 
o SAVES fisvers te —_—_ Ob 
y BOOKS, TACKLE, sat ForGuns 


°° No Tackle Box Com- “3 in One” Oil Has No Equal 
plete Without It. for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
For sale by all sporting goods aot dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
dealers, or by mail, 35 cents. or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 
y : “3in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
FREDENDALL MFG. CO. (black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
. barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 
3233 to 3237 North Clark St., Chicago, Ills, the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 


manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. No acid. 


To Tenant Farmers and Investors! Free toot wil gall, Weiss for comple 








151 New Street, New York City. 





Why rent year after year when Opportunity 
offers you a farm of your own on easy terms? 
Why move to Canada and lose your American 
citizenship, when conditions are more favorable 
at home? Why bank and otherwise invest at 
4 and 5 per cent., when land investment insures 
20 per cent. and upward. 


Upwards of 100,000 acres of wild and improved ' c 
lands in North Dakota now on the market. Write | |... U3. 074 other wid fowl go miles for this excellent 











for information now! accompany — i. * — are sent by express 
s at. $2.25; five ats. 0.00. 
THOS. H. FRASER, Morrison, Ilinois. | | °° Special prices for larger quantitics 





WILD RICE SEED 
Deer, Antelope, MoOSe Heads || a, oxrmctmor ce sanatme the sok wnt Rice may 


be made to grow in most any fresh water in the United 





and all animals mounted true to Nature. States. Booklet on Wild Rice sent free on request. 
Animal skins tanned and lined for Rugs, 25 Ibs., oe j 50 Ibe, $11.00; ond Ibe.. or more at 20 cts. 
r und, i. 0. BD. Inneapous. ress 
Coats, Neckwear, etc. ' valy and seed must be planted on arrival. 
eee oe ee NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seedsmen, 
A. A. BRANDT, Taxidermist and Furrier, 427 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 














2929 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ills. 





During 1909 Mr. Fred Gilbert 
shot at 19,310 targets, breaking 
18,425, or 95.41 per cent. This 


included double and single targets, both in practice and 
handicap events. Of course Mr. Gilbert shot, as he 
always does, his OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN. 
Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, during the year 1909, shot 
at 9,495 targets and broke 9,008, or 94.87 per cent. 
making this splendid record Mr. Henderson won High 
Average among Amateurs, shooting at more than 3,000 
targets. Mr. Henderson also shot the OLD RELI- 
- ABLE PARKER GUN. 
What better proof can 
there be of the sterling 
shooting qualities of this 
gun that so justly has 
earned the title of the OLD 
RELIABLE PARKER GUN? 


Send for Catalogue. 














PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


N. ¥. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 
Eu writing te Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afiela.~ 
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week during the spring and summer and 
fast during the fall and winter. His hide 
is so valuable that men of means have 
gone into the strange business of raising 
alligators. There is a ’gator farm at St. 
Augustine and one at Miami. Yesterday 
I listened to the ‘boss liar,’ while he 
spun ‘the following yarn: 

“My chum and I were wading in the 
mud and water of a swamp, hunting 
some stone-crabs for fish bait. We got 
tired and sat down on what we thought 
to be an old log about 25 feet long. After 
a little the thing began to move and we 
ran away.” This is false: First, be- 
cause the alligator does not grow to the 
great length of 25 ft. There is a stand- 
ing offer of $1,500 for one that will 
measure more than 14 ft. Second: No 
man could mistake a ‘gator for a log. 
Third: No ‘gator at liberty or in cap- 
tivity would allow a man to sit on him. 
They are not so tame or so kind. 

N. S. Johnson of Chicago, now stop- 
ping at the Welch House in St. Peters- 
burg, told me the following true story 
about the capture of a monster that 
measured almost 14 ft. “ That winter I 
was at Eau Gallie, Fla. The natives kept 
bringing in word that quite a large gator 
had been seen and that he was giving the 
farmers trouble by stealing their pigs 
and chickens. I made up my mind to 
capture him alive. I hired a boat and a 
crew of ten men with some natives for 
guides: We made our way up the Indian 
and Banana Rivers, looking for the chap. 
Time and again we landed and looked 
about for large tracks. Finally we found 
where he had gone into a hole in the 
bank of the river. We cut a long pole 
and punched in the hole but did not touch 
him. We then stopped up the mouth of 
the hole good and tight and dug down 
to the hole at the end of the stick. This 
we repeated three times and the fourth 
time we punched, the ’gator bit the end 
off the stick. We then dug down on top 
of him and removed all the roof from 
his house, which we found to be about 
8 ft wide and 12 ft. long, and full of 
water. He could not get out because 
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the banks around him were about 6 ft. 
high. We then cut long poles and pried 
him over against the bank and held him 
there and then we dropped a rope over his 
nose and tied that awful mouth shut, 
and then we managed to tie each of his 
legs fast to his body. Then we worked 
a pole under him and tied his head and 
body fast. We were all afraid of his 
tail, which he moved from one side to 
the other with such force that a single 
stroke would have killed an ox. We 
moved his tail up against the bank and 
held it there, laid a pole on his back and 
tied him fast and lifted him out of the 
hole with a derrick, slid him down to the 
river, loaded him on the boat and took 
him to Eau Gallie. We then built a large 
box, filled it with water and fixed it so 
he had to go in, cut the ropes off and in 
he walked to bathe his bruises. I then 
shipped him, with about 200 snakes .and 
birds, to the White City show, Chicago, 
where our alligator became a great at- 
traction.” 


A RECENT test of the improved Colt 
automatic pistol of .45 calibre, taking 
place near Washington, D. C., was held 
for the purpose of testing certain im- 
provements suggested by the service 
trial in the Philippines of the same 
weapon. The most serious complaint 
made seems to have been that the 
weapon had a tendency to jam, and, to 
prove that this alleged defect had been 
overcome, 500 shots were fired with the 
greatest rapidity possible, without a 
hitch ; 200 more shots and then 300 more 
were fired in the same manner—making 
a total of 1,000 shots fired without clean- 
ing or other assistance and without a 
sign of jamming or imperfect function- 
ing of the mechanism. The Board ap- 
pointed for the purpose of selecting some 
type of automatic pistol for the regular 
service has not yet made public its deci- 
sion in regard to the matter but it is 
rumored that the Colt automatic pistol 
will be accepted and issued for military 
service. 








